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FOREWORD 


As  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
and  the  United  States  proceed  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  Afghanistan,  the  inherent  and  preexisting  geo¬ 
political,  security,  and  strategic  challenges  in  Central 
Asia  become  ever  more  apparent.  The  rivalry  among 
the  great  powers  (the  United  States,  China,  Russia,  In¬ 
dia,  and  others  to  a  lesser  degree)  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  more  visible  as  a  key  factor  that  will  shape  this 
region  after  the  allied  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan. 
The  papers  collected  here,  presented  at  the  Strategic 
Studies  Institute's  (SSI)  annual  conference  on  Russia  in 

2012,  go  far  to  explain  what  the  agenda  for  that  rivalry 
is  and  how  it  is  likely  to  influence  regional  trends  after 

2013.  Therefore,  these  papers  provide  a  vital  set  of  in¬ 
sights  into  an  increasingly  critical  area  of  international 
politics  and  security,  especially  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  reducing,  but  not  totally  withdraw¬ 
ing,  its  military  establishment  in  Afghanistan  and  is 
seeking  to  consolidate  long-term  relationships  with 
Central  Asian  states. 

Although  the  nature  of  our  national  security  en¬ 
gagement  with  Central  Asia  will  clearly  change,  the 
fact  of  it,  and  perhaps  even  its  intensity,  may  well  en¬ 
dure  for  some  time  after  our  troops  depart.  Since  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  states,  as  well  as  some  of  the  great  powers, 
clearly  believe  that  the  dangers,  threats,  and  risks  to 
their  security  will  increase  as  the  United  States  with¬ 
draws,  policymakers  and  analysts  alike  must  think 
critically  about  the  region  and  its  complex  security 
relations.  Aware  of  Central  Asia's  continuing  and  per¬ 
haps  increasing  security  challenges,  SSI  is  pleased  to 
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offer  this  monograph  to  help  inform  policy  decisions 
and  strategy  formulation. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 
Stephen  J.  Blank 

The  papers  collected  here  were  presented  at  the 
Fourth  annual  Strategic  Studies  Institute  (SSI)  confer¬ 
ence  on  Russia  in  May  2012.  They  focus  largely,  though 
not  exclusively,  on  the  interactions  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  in,  about,  and  around  Central  Asia.  That  said,  it 
is  imperative  that  anyone  trying  to  make  sense  of  the 
complex  situation  in  Central  Asia  remember  that  the 
contemporary  or  new  great  game  is  not  played  upon  a 
chessboard  of  inert  Central  Asian  subjects,  as  was  the 
case  in  Kipling's  time.  Today  the  Central  Asian  states 
are  all  active  subjects,  as  well  as  objects  of  interna¬ 
tional  action,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of  attempting, 
even  successfully,  to  shape  the  interactions  of  great 
powers  and  foreign  institutions  upon  their  politics.1 
As  a  result,  today's  version  of  the  new  great  game 
is  a  multidimensional  and  multiplayer  game  that  is 
played  simultaneously  on  many  "chessboards." 

Furthermore,  that  game  is  about  to  change  dra¬ 
matically  and  substantively.  The  United  States  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  have 
already  begun  preparations  to  withdraw  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Beyond  that,  U.S.  funding  for  Central  Asia 
as  a  whole,  probably  in  anticipation  of  long-term  con¬ 
strained  budgets,  has  also  begun  to  fall.2  Since  U.S. 
strategy  in  Central  Asia  has  been  officially  presented 
as  essentially  an  adjunct  to  the  war  in  Afghanistan, 
these  emerging  trends  oblige  the  United  States  to 
formulate  a  new,  less  militarily-oriented  strategy  for 
the  entire  region  —  one  that  sees  the  region  simultane- 
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ously  in  both  its  integrity  and  diversity.  For  many  rea¬ 
sons,  doing  so  will  present  a  difficult  challenge  to  U.S. 
military-political  leaders.  These  difficulties  include 
the  actions  of  external  players  like  Russia  and  China, 
among  others,  and  are  not  confined  solely  to  U.S. 
interaction  with  Central  Asia.  Indeed,  as  the  papers 
included  here  show,  the  complexities  of  foreign  inter¬ 
action  with  Central  Asia  are  both  intensifying  and  ac¬ 
celerating,  obligating  the  United  States  to  realign  its 
regional  strategy  and  policy. 

That  strategy  has  been  primarily  focused  on  the 
military  requirements  of  defeating  the  Taliban  as  a 
prelude  to  winning  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  That  out¬ 
come  would,  in  turn,  serve  as  the  basis  for  stabilizing 
Afghanistan  internally  and  then  providing  for  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  the  adjacent  states  of  Central  Asia,  whose 
regional  cooperation  with  Afghanistan  is  vital  to  its 
security  and  theirs  after  2014.3  These  states  possess 
limited  resources  with  which  to  help  bring  Afghani¬ 
stan  to  a  more  secure  condition  after  2014,  though 
they  are  making  contributions  to  that  end.  However, 
the  impending  drawdown  of  NATO's  International 
Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  and  U.S.  forces,  plus 
widespread  skepticism  as  to  the  staying  power  of  the 
Karzai  regime  after  that  drawdown,  repeatedly  leads 
their  governments  to  warn  that  Afghanistan's  and 
their  future  is,  to  some  degree,  at  considerable  risk.4 
While  some  of  these  statements  are  fearmongering  to 
increase  pressure  upon  foreign  donors  to  assist  them, 
their  fears  are  real  enough,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
groundless. 

At  present,  it  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  military  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  leave  some  forces  behind,  though  the  precise 
number  and  status  of  those  forces  is  as  yet  undecided, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  United  States  simply 
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turning  over  five  large  air  bases  to  Afghanistan.  The 
Pentagon  and  the  government  are  also  busy  setting 
up  training  and  advisory  facilities  with  Central  Asian 
governments.  As  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (US- 
CENTCOM)  2013  Posture  Statement  states: 

Coupled  with  our  NDN  [Northern  Distribution  Net¬ 
work]  efforts,  USCENTCOM  will  continue  to  provide 
military  assistance  focused  on  building  partner  capac¬ 
ity  and  capabilities  to  combat  terrorists  and  counter 
illegal  trafficking  in  all  its  forms.  In  addition,  we  will 
work  closely  with  several  of  our  willing  partners  who 
are  committed  to  developing  deployable  peacekeep¬ 
ing  units.  Programs  and  authorities  such  as  Section 
1206  [Global  Train  and  Equip  Fund]  and  the  new 
Global  Security  Contingency  Fund,  together  with  the 
National  Guard's  State  Partnership  Program  [SPP] 
represent  cost-effective  means  for  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  emerging  opportunities  for  building 
partner  capacity.5 

There  is  also  a  widespread  assumption  that  if  Kyr¬ 
gyzstan  terminates  the  U.S.  lease  upon  the  Manas  Air 
Base  in  2014,  the  United  States  has  a  so-called  "Plan  B" 
up  its  sleeve,  namely  the  establishment  of  a  military 
base  or  rapid  response  center  in  Uzbekistan  that  would 
permit  a  U.S.  presence,  though  of  undisclosed  size, 
in  Central  Asia  and  give  Uzbekistan  added  leverage 
against  Russian  pressure  to  subordinate  Uzbekistan 
to  Russian  preferences.6  Indeed,  many  Central  Asian 
governments  have  approached  the  United  States  for 
bases  for  precisely  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  defense 
against  the  Taliban  since  2001,  but  to  no  avail.7  More¬ 
over,  there  is  an  equally  widespread  expectation  of  a 
future  civil  war  outside  of  the  U.S.  military  command 
and  a  gathering  number  of  critiques  of  a  U.S.  strategy 
that  critics  feel  has  been  misconceived  for  a  long  time.8 
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Thus,  since  2001,  U.S.  military  strategists  have  treated 
this  region  solely  as  a  geographic  and  occasionally 
political  obstacle  to  operations  —  something  to  be  tran¬ 
sited  or  crossed  en  route  to  or  from  Afghanistan.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  current  strategy,  when  OEF  [Opera¬ 
tion  ENDURING  FREEDOM]  ends,  U.S.  operational 
requirements  in  the  region  will  also  end,  and  Central 
Asia  will  cease  to  be  of  concern.  Current  U.S.  military 
strategy  in  Central  Asia  is  best  summarized  as  'do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  our  bases  and  supply 
routes  open  until  the  last  U.S.  soldier  leaves  Afghani¬ 
stan  in  2014.'  As  important  as  it  is  to  support  the  war 
fighters  in  OEF,  the  problem  with  this  approach  is  that 
it  fails  to  acknowledge  the  strategic  significance  of 
the  Central  Asian  region  in  its  own  right.  A  strategic 
analysis  of  the  region  demonstrates  that  Afghanistan 
and  Central  Asia  are  inextricably  linked,  strategically 
as  well  as  operationally.  Strategic  success  in  Central 
Asia  is  critical  to  strategic  (not  just  operational)  suc¬ 
cess  in  Afghanistan,  and  vice  versa.9 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  these  states'  requests  for  a  U.S. 
presence,  military  or  otherwise,  trigger  widespread 
fears  among  major  powers  like  Russia  and  China  that 
the  United  States  is  seeking  to  establish  some  sort  of 
military  protectorate  or  sphere  of  influence  in  the  re¬ 
gion  or  to  balance  or  even  oust  them.  Since  local  states, 
like  all  other  Third  World  governments,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  sensitive  to  anything  that  even  remotely  looks 
like  "neo-colonialism,"  reports  of  these  facilities  in 
their  media  frequently  trigger  exactly  the  same  accu¬ 
sations  against  U.S.  policies,  not  only  in  Moscow  or  in 
Beijing,  but  also  among  some  Central  Asian  regimes.10 
Alternatively,  a  sizable  U.S.  presence  could  attract 
Taliban  attention  and  make  a  state  like  Uzbekistan 
a  target  of  both  military  and  political  action  against 
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the  current  regime  and  that  accompanying  U.S. 
presence.11  In  that  case,  indigenous  Uzbek  anti-regime 
elements  or  Uzbek  and  other  Central  Asian  terrorists 
affiliated  with  the  Taliban  and/ or  al-Qaeda  could  then 
use  Afghanistan  as  a  springboard  for  such  attacks. 
Simultaneously,  Russia  and  China  are  not  only  pour¬ 
ing  resources  of  their  own  into  Central  Asia,  but  they 
are  also  trying  to  set  up  binding  arrangements  that 
would,  in  fact,  subordinate  those  governments  to  their 
regional  and  genuinely  neo-colonial  aspirations  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Geir  Flikke's  and  Richard  Weitz's 
papers  clearly  show  this  pattern  of  increased  capabil¬ 
ity  to  project  influence  into  Central  Asia,  a  heightened 
sensitivity  and  rivalry  between  them  concerning  each 
other's  activities  here,  and  simultaneously  their  joint 
and  united  opposition  to  any  sign  of  an  enhanced  U.S. 
presence,  especially  a  military  one. 

Moreover,  as  budget  constraints  take  hold  and  will 
do  so  for  years  to  come,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  U.S.  Government  and  any  of  the  U.S.  forces, 
but  especially  the  Army,  to  maintain  a  credible  and 
enduring  strategic  presence  in  Central  Asia  since  mili¬ 
tary  bases  clearly  provide  a  major  entree  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  into  Central  Asia.12  The  absence  of  a  coherent 
U.S.  strategy  or  resources  or  truly  sustainable  pres¬ 
ence  in  Central  Asia  greatly  impedes  the  possibility 
of  deploying  the  kinds  of  forces  that  the  Army  wants 
to  build,  i.e.,  an  Army  that  is  "globally  engaged  and 
capable  of  rapidly  employing  scalable  force  packages 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  depending  on  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  situation."13  Under  such  circumstances, 
at  least  as  far  as  potential  future  crises  in  Central  Asia 
are  concerned,  it  will  also  become  progressively  more 
difficult,  if  not  beyond  American  capabilities,  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  injunctions  of  key  U.S.  strategy  documents 
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insofar  as  they  pertain  to  this  region.  Thus  the  Army's 
Capstone  Concept  of  2012  states  that: 

The  Army  must  maintain  a  credible,  robust  capacity  to 
win  decisively  and  the  depth  and  resilience  to  support 
combatant  commanders  across  the  range  of  military 
operations  in  the  homeland  and  abroad.14 

Similarly,  the  2010  National  Security  Strategy  states: 

We  will  continue  to  rebalance  our  military  capabilities 
to  excel  at  counterterrorism,  counterinsurgency,  stabil¬ 
ity  operations,  and  meeting  increasingly  sophisticated 
security  threats,  while  ensuring  our  force  is  ready  to 
address  the  full  range  of  military  operations.15 

Under  conditions  of  withering  financial  stringency 
that  have  only  just  begun,  and  given  the  foreseeable 
strategic  realities  in  Central  Asia,  including  Afghani¬ 
stan,  in  2014,  and  the  wisdom  embodied  in  Frederick 
the  Great's  timeless  admonition  that  he  who  seeks  to 
defend  against  everything  ends  by  defending  nothing, 
it  is  hard  to  see  exactly  how  the  United  States  thinks 
it  can  project  and  sustain  military  force  into  Central 
Asia  for  any  length  of  time  after  2014  if  necessary 
and  to  what  kind  of  coherent  strategic  purpose  it  can 
do  so. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  assuming  that 
we  still  think  Central  Asia  is  of  sufficient  strategic 
importance  to  pursue  strategic  interests  there  by  di¬ 
rect  force,  the  endlessly  reiterated  Army  argument 
that  the  Army  must  be  ready  for  operations  that  span 
the  entire  range  of  military  operations  is  a  recipe  for 
deploying  a  force  capable  only  of  tactical  proficiency 
at  the  expense  of  strategic  insight  and  capability.16  In 
fact,  all  we  may  be  capable  of  sustaining  in  Central 
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Asia  is  a  robust  security  assistance  program.  While 
that  concept  is  moving  to  the  fore  under  combined  fis¬ 
cal  and  strategic  realities,  it  also  implies  that  should 
there  be  another  major  crisis  there,  we  might  have  to 
walk  away  because  we  lack  the  capability  to  project 
and  sustain  credible  forces  in  that  theater  or  for  lack 
of  a  definable  vital  interest.17  Arguably,  statements  or 
policies  implying  that  not  only  will  the  United  States 
remain  in  Central  Asia  but  that  it  can  also  prepare 
for  and  sustain  forces  capable  of  spanning  the  whole 
range  of  military  operations  there  are,  in  the  current 
fiscal  and  political  climate,  the  antithesis  of  strategic 
thinking  and  literally  inconceivable.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that,  absent  the  investment  and/or 
sponsorship  of  other  parties'  investments  in  Central 
Asia  and  Afghanistan  after  2014,  commensurate  with 
the  region's  real  challenges  that  are  largely  economic 
and  political  in  character,  neither  the  U.S.  military  nor 
the  government  has  a  viable  strategy  for  the  area.18 
Neither  private  U.S.  organizations  nor  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  investing  nearly  enough  to  reckon  with 
those  economic  political  challenges,  and  talk  of  the 
Silk  Road  remains  just  that— talk,  since  the  funding 
for  it  is  not  being  allocated.19 

While  U.S.  Army  programs  probably  should  con¬ 
centrate  after  2014  on  enhancing  security  cooperation 
in  all  its  multifarious  forms,  as  described  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  with  Central  Asian  militaries  that 
are  willing  to  do  so,  the  real  issue  is  whether  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  Congress  will  make  a  formal  policy 
decision,  as  embodied  not  in  rhetoric  but  in  actual  al¬ 
locations  and  policies,  that  a  robust  and  multidimen¬ 
sional  private  and  public  U.S.  presence  in  Central  Asia 
is  in  America's  vital  interest.  Central  Asian  govern¬ 
ments  value  the  U.S.  presence  highly  and  want  it  to 
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continue.  They  certainly  want  more  investment  or  use 
of  Washington's  power  to  convene  and  leverage  other 
institutions,  be  they  private,  public,  or  multilateral, 
to  invest  in  key  sectors  like  infrastructure,  transpor¬ 
tation,  water,  and  communications.  Those  are  among 
the  real  deeply  rooted  challenges  to  security  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  and  are  sectors  where  U.S.  and  other  foreign 
investments  could  make  a  real  difference. 

But  for  that  kind  of  outcome  to  ensue,  Washington 
must  make  it  clear  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  inter¬ 
locutors  that  it  considers  Central  Asia  a  critical  zone 
and  vigorously  intends  to  sustain  its  presence  there. 
And  that  is  not  happening.20  The  failure  to  do  so  will 
only  stimulate  local  governments  to  continue  to  be  an¬ 
ti-liberal  and  repressive,  if  not  incapable  of  contending 
with  their  massive  governance  challenges.  This  failure 
will  also  leave  a  vacuum  behind  that  Moscow  and  Bei¬ 
jing  will  try  to  fill.  Others  like  India,  Pakistan,  Iran, 
and  even  possibly  Turkey  will  also  try  to  do  so,  but 
they  will  be  handicapped  relative  to  the  governments 
of  Russia  and  China  because  of  their  own  relative 
weakness  and/or  absence  of  a  viable  U.S.  presence. 
Therefore,  the  issue  confronting  the  U.S.  Government 
as  a  whole,  and  its  armed  forces  in  particular,  is  not 
the  relevance  of  Landpower.  As  far  as  Central  Asia 
is  concerned,  we  neither  have  the  resources  nor  the 
manpower  to  engage  in  a  sustained  long-term  ground 
campaign  there.  Thus,  we  do  not  have  sufficiently 
credible  Landpower  as  far  as  Central  Asian  strategic 
outcomes  are  concerned.  Rather,  the  issue  is  determin¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  Washington  regards  Central 
Asia  as  a  critical  or  vital  strategic  region  and  the  extent 
of  its  willingness  to  commit  resources  to  implement  its 
strategic  vision  or  persuade  others  to  do  so  in  tandem 
with  it.  This  should  not  be  fundamentally  a  question 
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of  defense  policy,  though  the  space  of  enhanced  se¬ 
curity  cooperation  will  be  a  key  military  component 
of  that  policy  in  peacetime,  if  not  during  local  wars, 
unless  Central  Asia  falls  apart.  Rather,  the  challenge  is 
to  see  Central  Asia  as  vital  in  its  own  right,  not  as  an 
adjunct  to  Afghanistan  or  some  other  strategic  design. 

Since  the  administration  has  not  yet  accepted  that 
Central  Asia  may  be  vital  to  U.S.  interests  and  is  al¬ 
ready  diminishing  the  resources  necessary  to  sustain 
any  such  vision,  its  resources  with  which  to  execute 
such  a  strategically  oriented  program  of  action  will 
necessarily  be  limited.  Moreover,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  real  challenges  here  are  not  military,  and  it  is  high¬ 
ly  unlikely  that  we  will  send  combat  forces  into  this 
area  again,  barring  a  major  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  its  acknowledged  vital  interests.  It  therefore  be¬ 
comes  critical  for  agencies  who  must  conduct  poli¬ 
cies  here  to  leverage  those  scarce  resources  that  are  or 
will  be  available  by  enhancing  their  understanding  of 
regional  socioeconomic-political  dynamics  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  fundamental  challenges  to  regional 
security  originate  in  those  dynamics  and  not  in  mili¬ 
tary  responses  that  are  maladapted  for  responding  to 
those  problems.  Hopefully,  the  essays  collected  here 
will  contribute  to  that  understanding. 
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CHAPTER  2 


HOW  THE  U.S.  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  AFGHANISTAN 
WILL  AFFECT  RUSSIA  AND  EURASIA 

Ariel  Cohen 

Anton  A.  Altman,  the  Heritage  Foundation  intern,  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  production  of  this  chapter. 

As  the  United  States  is  planning  for  its  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan,  regional  actors  are  re-evaluating 
the  strategic  environment  and  have  begun  planning 
for  the  future.  For  Russia  today,  Afghanistan  is  both 
a  painful  memory  and  a  threat  to  its  desired  regional 
dominance  in  Central  Asia.  Memories  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  10-year  war  in  Afghanistan  have  yet  to  fade 
and  still  weigh  heavily  on  the  Russian  conscience.  The 
U.S.  opinion  makers  actively  avoid  drawing  the  par¬ 
allels  between  the  Soviet  military  engagement  more 
than  2  decades  ago  and  the  current  struggle  to  stabi¬ 
lize  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets  left  with  the  ill-fated  Na- 
jibullah  regime  in  place,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  plans  to  have  an  arrangement 
in  Kabul  that  will  look  like  a  defeat.  Russia's  complex 
web  of  relationships  with  Afghan  parties  (especially 
the  Tajiks  and  the  Uzbeks,  who  controlled  the  North¬ 
ern  Alliance),  with  Afghanistan's  neighboring  states, 
and  with  the  West  will  therefore  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  outcome  of  NATO  involvement  in  Afghanistan. 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  NORTH 


In  July  2011,  Russia  witnessed  the  first  U.S.  troops 
beginning  their  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  and  the 
West's  determination  to  cede  security  responsibilities 
over  to  the  Afghan  National  Security  Forces  (ANSF). 
The  withdrawal,  planned  to  be  completed  by  2014,  has 
put  the  issue  of  an  independent  Afghanistan  back  on 
the  radar  of  Central  Asian  states  and  regional  powers. 
Afghanistan's  neighbors  will  gain  a  greater  autonomy 
in  their  relationship  with  Kabul,  and  Russia  occupies 
an  important  position  in  this  development. 

In  the  aftermath  of  September  11, 2001  (9/11),  Rus¬ 
sia  stood  ready  to  assist  the  United  States  in  fighting 
the  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda.  Moscow  feared  the  total 
control  of  Afghanistan  by  Islamist  extremists  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  potential  consequences  of  allowing  the 
situation  to  draw  on,  including  the  threat  of  escalating 
violence  in  Central  Asia.  However,  Russia  was  wary 
of  engaging  its  own  military.  Moscow's  assistance 
amounted  to  material  support  and  some  intelligence 
sharing  with  the  United  States  on  Afghanistan.  Russia 
chose  to  consolidate  its  interests  in  Central  Asia  and 
to  allow  the  United  States  and  NATO  to  deal  with  the 
military  threat. 

Russia's  ill-fated  invasion  of  Afghanistan  began 
when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  in  1979  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  The  ensuing  conflict  took  the  lives  of 
14,300  soldiers,  with  over  50,000  wounded.  Soviet 
withdrawal  came  a  decade  later  in  1988-89  as  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  was  crumbling.  After  the  withdrawal,  Rus¬ 
sia  put  Afghanistan,  and  to  some  extent  the  Muslim 
world  as  a  whole,  out  of  its  collective  conscience  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  became  known  as  "Afghan 
Syndrome."  It  is  largely  responsible  for  the  intentional 
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exclusion  of  Central  Asian  states  from  the  post-Soviet 
commonwealth  in  1991. 1 

What  the  Russians  began  to  understand  from  their 
involvement  in  Afghanistan  was  the  power  of  mili¬ 
tant  Islam  and  the  denominated  tribal  complexities 
of  the  region.  As  the  United  States  withdraws,  Russia 
fears  unrest,  chaos,  and  extremism  spreading  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan  north.  In  the  scenario  of  the  Taliban  gaining 
control  in  Kabul,  they  expect  a  spread  of  radical  Islam 
into  Russia's  Central  Asian  neighbors  and  into  territo¬ 
ries  and  groups  within  Russia  itself,  such  as  the  North 
Caucasus.  As  a  result,  Moscow  fears  a  diminished  in¬ 
fluence  in  its  "sphere  of  privileged  interests."  A  sec¬ 
ond  problem  that  is  bound  to  escalate  in  the  event  of 
a  U.S.  failure  in  Afghanistan  is  that  of  drug  traffick¬ 
ing.  Afghanistan  is  a  large  regional  producer  of  opi¬ 
ates  that  are  smuggled  not  only  through,  but  also  into, 
Russia  for  consumption  by  its  domestic  population.  In 
an  Afghanistan  without  a  Western  military  presence 
and  with  an  unfriendly  government,  this  problem 
would  be  exponentially  more  difficult  to  control,  de¬ 
spite  the  often  quoted  statistic  that  under  the  Taliban, 
fewer  opiates  were  exported  than  today. 

In  addition  to  its  complicated  relationship  with 
NATO,  Russia,  along  with  China,  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization 
(SCO).  The  SCO  concerns  itself  with  Central  Asian 
security.  Its  goal  is  to  confront  the  threats  of  terror¬ 
ism,  separatism,  and  extremism  in  Eurasia.  Though  its 
actions  have  been  limited,  the  SCO  works  on  improv¬ 
ing  military  cooperation,  intelligence  sharing,  and 
counterterrorism. 

While  it  will  seek  to  protect  its  own  interests  first 
and  foremost,  Russia  has  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
the  outcome  of  Afghanistan's  future.  Western  involve- 
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merit  will  be  a  crucial  factor  in  determining  whether  or 
not  a  stable  government  exists  in  Afghanistan  down 
the  line.  Yet,  Russian  involvement  is  boosting  the  Ka¬ 
bul  government,  and  economic  development  may  also 
play  a  positive  role.  Foreign  forces  have  the  unenvi¬ 
able  task  of  striking  a  balance  between  hunting  down 
belligerents  and  not  wading  too  far  into  Afghanistan's 
domestic  conflict.  The  endgame  for  Western  involve¬ 
ment  must  involve  an  Afghan-run  Afghanistan  that 
poses  no  threat  to  itself,  to  its  neighbors,  and  to  the 
West  — no  easy  task. 

A  Split  Personality. 

The  Kremlin  has  mixed  feelings  about  the  U.S.  pres¬ 
ence  in  Afghanistan.  Russia  is  somewhat  consoled  by 
the  fact  that  the  operation  has  a  United  Nations  (UN) 
mandate  that  Moscow  helped  draft.  Beyond  a  tepid 
public  support  of  the  international  effort  to  stabilize 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan,  opinions  in  the  political 
establishment  differ.  The  Russian  leadership  is  wary 
of  the  U.S.  extended  military  stay  in  its  own  backyard 
but  understands  the  consequences  of  a  security  void  in 
the  region.  Privately,  some  in  Russia's  political  leader¬ 
ship  would  like  to  see  a  U.S.  failure  in  Afghanistan 
reminiscent  of  the  Soviet  Union's.  This  comes  purely 
from  a  place  of  anti-Americanism  and  a  false  sense  of 
competition.2 

A  pragmatic  approach  to  the  situation,  however, 
comes  down  to  the  fact  that  a  U.S.  failure  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  would  lead  to  a  rise  of  Islamic  radicalism  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  possibly  the  region,  that  Russia  would 
not  be  able  to  contain.  Yet,  despite  this  understanding, 
the  "Afghan  Syndrome"  holds  strong,  and  Russia  has 
no  intention  of  getting  involved  militarily  in  the  con- 
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flict.  Those  in  Moscow  who  see  the  United  States  as 
their  primary  geopolitical  adversary  would  like  to  see 
an  indefinite  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  with  no  clear  winner.  In  this  scenario,  the  United 
States  would  not  allow  a  Taliban  victory  but  would  be 
tied  up  in  the  conflict  indefinitely.  They  favor  a  specta¬ 
tor  policy  of  very  limited  assistance  to  NATO  allies  in 
their  struggle.  This  would  leave  the  door  open  to  cut¬ 
ting  a  deal  with  the  Taliban  in  the  event  that  becomes 
necessary  after  a  post-NATO  withdrawal.  Close  ties 
with  the  Karzai  regime  would  leave  Russia  in  a  weak 
position,  should  the  current  government  lose  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  favor  a 
much  closer  cooperation  with  the  United  States  and 
NATO.  Some  support  for  this  strategy  comes  from  a 
"Reset"  mindset.  If  Russia  gives  the  United  States  sup¬ 
port  in  its  time  of  need,  then  Moscow  will  be  able  to 
lobby  more  successfully  for  issues  important  to  Rus¬ 
sia's  geopolitical  interests.  Others  support  this  course 
of  action  because  of  the  practical  implications.  A  posi¬ 
tive  NATO  outcome  in  Afghanistan  will  benefit  the 
whole  region,  including  Russia's  geopolitical  inter¬ 
ests.  A  NATO  victory  would  remove  the  most  serious 
national  security  threat  Russia  faces  today.  This  mix 
of  opinions  has  led  to  modest  Russian  support  for  the 
U.S.  efforts  in  fighting  the  Taliban  and  for  the  Karzai 
government. 

Moscow's  Fears. 

Russia  views  Afghanistan  from  the  perspective 
of  a  threat  to  its  regional  interests.  A  militant  Islamic 
power  in  Afghanistan  could  lead  to  a  domino  effect 
in  the  region.  That  threat  could  reach  as  far  as  Rus¬ 
sia's  own  borders.  A  Taliban-controlled  Kabul  regime 
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would  encourage  Central  Asian  Islamism  and  may 
again  offer  training  camps  to  Chechen  rebels.  Moscow 
fears  that  the  regimes  of  several  countries  in  the  re¬ 
gion  are  not  stable  enough  to  handle  the  stress  of  such 
a  development  and  is  not  confident  in  its  own  ability 
to  contain  the  Taliban's  regional  influence. 

The  other,  more  immediate,  problem  Russia  faces 
is  that  of  the  drugs  out  of  Afghanistan.  Recently,  this 
has  become  a  problem  of  not  only  trafficking  through 
Russian  territory,  but  also  a  national  epidemic  of  hero¬ 
in  addiction.  According  to  the  UN  Office  on  Drug  and 
Crime  (UNODC),  Russia  has  become  the  world's  sin¬ 
gle  largest  national  market  for  heroin,  consuming  ap¬ 
proximately  20  percent  of  all  heroin  trafficked  out  of 
Afghanistan  annually.3  Despite  a  serious  focus  on  the 
issue  in  Moscow,  the  problem  has  only  gotten  worse. 
There  are  at  least  1.5  million  heroin  users  in  Russia, 
and  an  estimated  80  people  die  per  day  from  its  use. 
Since  U.S.  and  Canadian  involvement  in  Afghanistan 
began  in  2001,  production  levels  have  reached  record 
levels.  According  to  the  Russian  government's  anti¬ 
drug  czar,  Viktor  Ivanov,  production  in  Afghanistan 
has  increased  44  times  since  the  arrival  of  Western 
forces  in  Afghanistan.4 

The  Russian  government  maintains  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  cut  it  off  at 
the  source.  In  October  2010,  Russian  and  U.S.  Special 
Services  collaborated  in  destroying  four  Afghan  drug 
laboratories.  This  was  the  first  collaboration  of  its  kind 
between  the  two  countries  in  Afghanistan.  In  2010, 
they  also  agreed  to  step  up  intelligence  cooperation 
on  the  issue  after  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 
report  revealed  that  there  were  two  million  heroin  ad¬ 
dicts  living  in  the  United  States  .5 
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Drugs  are  smuggled  from  Afghanistan  through 
Central  Asian  networks  in  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan,  Ka¬ 
zakhstan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Kyrgyzstan.  Russia  has 
had  visa  free  travel  with  these  former  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  may 
be  facilitating  traffickers.  The  special  services  of  the 
SCO  members  have  suggested  that  the  member  states 
of  the  SCO  (Russia,  China,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan,  and  Uzbekistan)  fight  the  drug  traffick¬ 
ing  problem  on  their  own  territories,  while  NATO 
destroyed  the  poppy  fields  prevalent  in  Afghanistan. 
NATO  has  consistently  declined  to  head  up  the  target¬ 
ing  of  poppy  operations,  as  this  would  cause  a  wave 
of  anti-NATO  sentiment. 

Russia's  drug  problem  is  only  liable  to  get  worse 
in  the  event  of  a  premature  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan  or  if  the  Taliban  come  back  to  power. 
Without  any  opposition  to  drug  trafficking  within  the 
country,  its  output  is  only  liable  to  increase.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Taliban  earns  $150  million  from  drug  production 
annually,  and  total  drug  profits  amount  to  over  $4  bil¬ 
lion.6  This  is  not  a  small  revenue  stream  by  any  means. 

Russia  has  very  limited  economic  interests  in 
Afghanistan.  The  trade  turnover  between  the  two 
countries  in  2008  was  just  under  $200  million.7  In 
a  2010  meeting  of  NATO  and  Russian  chiefs,  Rus¬ 
sia  offered  to  restore  142  industrial  facilities  built  by 
Soviet  specialists  in  Afghanistan.8  This  amounted  to 
a  hollow  gesture,  as  they  requested  funding  from 
the  international  community  to  complete  this  work 
rather  than  offering  assistance  for  Afghanistan's 
economic  development. 
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RUSSIA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  SPACE 


In  Russia's  Strategies  in  Afghanistan  and  Their  Con¬ 
sequences  for  NATO,  Marlene  Laruelle  introduces  the 
following  factors  as  influencing  Russia's  perspective 
on  Afghanistan: 

In  terms  of  foreign  policy,  the  growing  relevance  of 
a  long-term  strategic  rapprochement  with  western 
interests  against  the  backdrop  of  the  reconfiguration 
of  powers  in  the  21st  century;  in  terms  of  the  'near 
abroad/  midway  between  foreign  and  domestic  pol¬ 
icy,  Moscow's  management  of  its  relationship  with 
Central  Asia.9 

In  2001,  following  the  events  of  9/ 11,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  Russian  military,  Vladimir  Putin  supported  the 
U.S.  Intervention  in  Afghanistan  and  even  acquiesced 
to  the  Pentagon  opening  air  bases  at  Karshi-Khanabad 
in  Uzbekistan  and  Manas  in  Kyrgyzstan.  Today,  the 
international  coalition  relies  increasingly  on  Russia  for 
transit.  The  Northern  Distribution  Network  (NDN),  a 
transport  route  passing  through  Russia  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors  established  in  the  summer  of  2009,  carried  40 
percent  of  nonlethal  equipment  to  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  in  Afghanistan;  this 
amount  increased  to  75  percent  for  2011. 10  Russia  also 
opened  up  its  airspace  to  the  ISAF,  as  did  Kazakhstan 
at  the  end  of  2010. 

Despite  its  record  of  assistance  to  U.S.  forces  in 
their  operations,  Russia  remains  wary  of  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  presence  in  the  neighborhood  and  has  been  vo¬ 
cal  about  its  concerns.  Russian  Foreign  Minister  Ser¬ 
gei  Lavrov  has  spoken  out  publicly,  objecting  to  U.S. 
plans  to  maintain  a  presence  in  Afghanistan  following 
the  pullout  of  international  forces  in  2014.11  Another 
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area  where  Russia's  opposition  to  U.S.  presence  in  the 
area  is  apparent  is  the  Manas  base  in  Kyrgyzstan,  a 
key  logistics  hub.  Russia  and  China  regularly  lean  on 
Kyrgyz  authorities  to  demand  the  base's  closure.  Rus¬ 
sia  has  no  real  interest  in  its  immediate  shutdown,  but 
they  use  this  pressure  to  send  the  Pentagon  a  signal 
about  their  distaste  for  long-term  influence  of  a  U.S. 
military  presence  in  its  near  abroad. 

Russia  is  far  more  concerned  with  the  U.S.  military 
presence  than  the  creeping  soft  power  of  China  in  its 
near  abroad.  Moscow  seems  to  tolerate  the  vast  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  of  China's  presence  in  Central  Asia 
far  more  than  the  open-ended  U.S.  military  deploy¬ 
ment.  Russia  has  partnered  with  Beijing  to  bring  the 
SCO  to  the  international  limelight  as  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
course,  with  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Mongolia, 
and  Iran  as  observers.  Beijing  supports  dialogue  with 
"moderate"  Taliban  groups,  while  others,  such  as  In¬ 
dia,  take  the  hard  line  of  rejecting  all  negotiation. 

Afghanistan  is  a  delicate  issue  in  Russia's  relation¬ 
ships  with  India  and  Pakistan.  India's  understanding 
is  that  Pakistan's  military  created  the  Taliban,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  problem  in  Afghanistan.  Delhi's  view 
is  further  formed  by  the  use  of  Islamist  terrorism  and 
extremism  by  Pakistan's  military  to  attack  Indian  ci¬ 
vilians  and  undermine  India's  influence  in  the  region. 
India  would  prefer  that  Western  troops  stay  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  while  increasing  diplomatic  and  military 
ties  and  other  efforts  to  bolster  its  relationship  with 
Kabul.12 

Moscow's  relationship  with  Delhi  is,  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  a  friendly  one,  but  it  lacks  much  real  substance 
beyond  Russian  military  sales  to  India.  India  was  one 
of  the  few  countries  that  refused  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1979.  Russia  does  not  op- 
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pose  Delhi's  increasing  political  presence  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  though  the  two  countries  do  not  collaborate  on 
issues  pertaining  to  the  country's  future.  Moscow  is 
performing  a  balancing  act  in  its  relationships  with 
Beijing  and  Delhi,  trying  not  to  step  on  either  one's 
toes,  but  recognizes  that  in  the  future,  China  is  likely 
to  become  the  next  superpower.  Russia  also  values  the 
energy  relationship  with  China  —  something  India  has 
not  provided  so  far. 

The  largest  thorn  in  Russia's  side  in  the  region  is 
Pakistan,  which  provides  shelter  to  terrorist  Islamist 
groups  and  apparently  sheltered  Osama  bin  Laden. 
Pakistan  has  the  most  to  gain  under  the  renewed  Tali¬ 
ban  control.  The  Pakistani  military  views  Afghani¬ 
stan  as  a  "strategic  rear"  against  India  and  therefore 
is  likely  to  support  the  Taliban's  return  to  Kabul.  The 
question  for  Russia  is,  will  there  be  sufficient  control 
by  Islamabad  to  prevent  the  Taliban  from  undermin¬ 
ing  the  Central  Asian  allies  of  Moscow?  Pakistanis 
share  an  ethnic  link  with  Afghanistan  because  of  their 
large  Pashtun  populations  — an  Eastern  Iranian  ethnic 
group.13  Any  stable  government  in  Afghanistan  will 
have  to  involve  its  Pashtun  population,  and  Pakistan 
holds  much  sway  in  determining  Pashtun  support 
in  Kabul. 

From  Russia's  viewpoint,  Pakistan  is  the  nation 
that  served  as  waypoint  for  U.S.  policy  during  the 
Cold  War  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  served  as 
the  main  base  of  operations  for  U.S.  support  of  resis¬ 
tance  against  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan  during  the 
10-year  war.  Yet,  Russia's  foreign  policy  towards  the 
Islamic  nuclear  state  is  one  of  keeping  a  distance.  Rus¬ 
sia  also  maintains  friendly  relations  with  Iran.  In  the 
mid-1990s,  Moscow  and  Tehran  cooperated  to  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war  in  Tajikistan,  the  only  post-Soviet 
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conflict  in  the  region  that  has  been  resolved.14  The 
economic  ties  between  the  two  countries  continue  to 
grow,  especially  in  the  energy  sector.  Russia  sees  Iran 
as  a  partner  in  curbing  drugs.  Iran  favors  a  power¬ 
sharing  structure  among  Afghanistan's  ethnic  groups 
in  the  aftermath  of  Western  involvement  so  that  its 
Dari-speaking  allies  do  not  lose  power  to  Pashtuns. 

Russia's  "Near  Abroad"  Worries. 

Russia  views  Afghanistan's  future  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  larger  Central  Asian  security-oriented  frame¬ 
work.  Its  greatest  fears  in  the  region  are  Islamization 
as  it  relates  to  Central  Asia,  and  the  Caucasus  and 
Russia's  Muslim  populated  areas,  and  drug  traffick¬ 
ing.  President  Vladimir  Putin's  vision  of  a  customs- 
free  area,  the  Eurasian  Union,  aims  to  consolidate 
political,  military,  and  economic  power  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  back  in  the  Kremlin. 

One  of  Russia's  main  tools  for  influence  currently 
is  the  military  partnerships  it  develops  with  Kazakh¬ 
stan,  Kyrgyztan,  and  Tajikistan.  The  Ayni  and  Kant 
military  bases,  in  Tajikistan  and  Kyrgyzstan  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  Collective  Security  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  (CSTO)  are  a  large  part  of  this.  The  Kant  Air  Base 
in  Kyrgyzstan  has  little  military  value  and  serves  to 
"flatter  the  vanity  of  Russian  generals,"  according 
to  Kyrgyzstan's  President  Almazbek  Atambayev.15 
The  airbase  serves  as  a  hollow  motion  by  Moscow  to 
strengthen  military  ties  between  the  two  countries. 

The  CSTO  is  a  security  cooperation  pact  signed  in 
2002  by  the  Presidents  of  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet 
republics  of  Armenia,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyz¬ 
stan,  and  Tajikistan.  It  seeks  to  prevent  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  involved  and  stem  bloodshed  from 
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within.  Its  first  test  came  in  2010  with  the  ousting  of 
Kyrgyzstan's  President  Kurmanbek  Bakiyev.  Russia 
used  restraint  and  did  nothing,  which  was  followed 
by  harsh  criticism  from  Belarusian  President  Alexan¬ 
der  Lukashenko,  who  no  doubt  feared  the  same  out¬ 
come  in  his  future.16 

The  regimes  in  Uzbekistan  and  Turkmenistan  are 
by  no  means  Moscow's  allies,  but  their  authoritarian 
nature  and  distrust  of  the  West  serve  Moscow's  in¬ 
terests.  Bishkek  has  leaned  slightly  more  towards  the 
West  than  Tashkent  and  Ashgabat  but  still  remains  a 
firmly  pro-Russian  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tajikistan  criticizes  Moscow,  and  Kazakhstan  aims 
to  keep  its  political  independence  while  maneuver¬ 
ing  between  Moscow,  Beijing,  and  Washington.  What 
Moscow  fears  most  is  an  end  to  the  "axis  of  conve¬ 
nience"  it  currently  maintains. 17 

Russia's  greatest  fear  is  a  destabilization  of  the 
region  in  an  "Arab  Spring"  fashion  that  leads  to  an 
uncertain  political  future  in  each  nation.  Currently,  all 
Central  Asian  nations  have  security  strategies  that  in¬ 
volve  Moscow's  participation,  which  suits  the  Krem¬ 
lin  just  fine.  In  the  event  of  calamity,  Russia  might 
also  depend  on  China  for  support,  which  has  never 
hidden  its  approval  of  Russian  military  domination  in 
the  area,  while  it  continues  to  grow  its  considerable 
economic  leverage  in  the  region. 

Russia's  other  serious  problem  of  drug  traffick¬ 
ing  comes  from  Afghanistan,  mostly  from  its  Central 
Asian  neighbors  of  Kyrgyztan,  Tajikistan,  and  Uzbeki¬ 
stan.  The  narco-terror  problems  plaguing  these  na¬ 
tions  are  aggravated  by  their  corrupt  law  enforcement 
and  secret  services  and  the  lack  of  ability  to  work  with 
Western  security  forces  to  stem  the  drug  flow.  Rus¬ 
sia  will  not  be  able  to  solve  its  heroin  addiction  with- 
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out  a  serious  commitment  from  these  nations,  from 
Afghanistan,  and  from  NATO  countries. 

Russia  also  has  its  economic  power  as  a  tool  for 
influence  in  the  region.  The  launch  of  the  Eurasian 
Economic  Space  and  the  Eurasian  Union  between  Be¬ 
larus,  Russia,  and  Kazakhstan,  in  Putin's  mind,  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  consolidation  of  power  in  Rus¬ 
sia's  "sphere  of  privileged  interests."  As  he  once  again 
assumes  the  presidency,  Putin  will  no  doubt  use  his 
power  to  push  this  foreign  policy  agenda  and  attempt 
to  horde  Central  Asian  natives  into  his  reunification 
project.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  Kyrgyzstan,  there 
are  few  takers  to  go  "back  to  the  USSR."  National 
elites  prefer  ministerial  portfolios  and  ambassadorial 
tuxedos  to  aisles  of  Moscow-nominated  bureaucrats. 
The  Russian  elites,  too,  are  hardly  ready  to  return  to 
the  imperial  mode,  sharing  their  perks  with  their  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  "comrades." 

China  and  the  European  Union  (EU)  have  overtak¬ 
en  Russia  as  Central  Asia's  largest  trading  partners, 
surpassing  Russia's  economic  influence  in  the  region. 
Russia,  however,  maintains  a  reserve  of  soft  power 
through  the  control  of  TV,  other  media,  education, 
and  the  Russian  language,  which  still  remains  a  lingua 
franca.  Moscow  also  holds  in  its  grip  the  hydrocarbon 
economy  in  the  region.  Moscow  will  use  both  of  these 
tools  to  expand  the  Eurasian  Union  in  order  to  solidify 
its  hold  on  the  region,  push  out  the  growing  U.S.  influ¬ 
ence,  and  attempt  to  stabilize  its  shaky  regimes  before 
the  Taliban  completes  its  takeover.  Yet,  time  is  work¬ 
ing  against  Moscow,  as  the  new  generation  of  Central 
Asian  leaders  no  longer  see  their  relationship  with 
Russia  as  the  only  game  in  town. 
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A  Central  Asian  Perspective. 

Each  country  in  Central  Asia  has  its  own  view  of 
Afghanistan  and  its  own  goals  post-U.S.  withdrawal. 
Kyrgyzstan  and  Tajikistan  are  largely  failed  states. 
Their  governments  are  extremely  volatile,  and  Mos¬ 
cow  weighs  in  heavily  on  their  actions. 

The  Manas  Air  Base,  located  in  Kyrgyzstan, 
has  been  a  point  of  contention  in  the  region  since  it 
opened  its  doors  in  late  2001.  Manas  has  served  as  a 
base  of  support  for  ongoing  U.S.  military  operations 
in  Afghanistan  and  is  the  only  base  of  its  kind  that 
U.S.  forces  have  in  Central  Asia.  In  2009,  Kyrgyz  offi¬ 
cials  threatened  to  shut  down  the  base  due  to  pressure 
from  Moscow.  The  message  was  clear:  a  permanent 
U.S.  military  presence  in  the  region  is  not  welcome. 
The  issue  was  resolved  when  the  Pentagon  agreed  to 
pay  higher  rents  for  the  base's  use,  which  now  amount 
to  $60  million  annually.18 

More  recently,  a  top  Kyrgyz  defense  official  made 
clear  the  U.S.  military  should  have  "no  military  mis¬ 
sion"  at  Manas  after  2014.  The  U.S.  lease  expires  in 
July  2014,  after  which  Kyrgyzstan's  government  will 
seek  to  close  it  down  for  military  use.19  Some  Kyr- 
gyzstani  officials  do  seem  to  understand  the  dangers 
that  a  complete  U.S.  military  withdrawal  will  have  for 
their  government.  In  April  2012,  Kyrgyzstan  asked 
the  United  States  to  leave  its  drones  after  the  NATO 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Afghanistan.20  Washington 
appears  ready  to  consider  this  request  in  the  event  of 
future  cooperation  from  Kyrgyzstan  following  U.S. 
withdrawal. 

In  the  expectation  of  U.S.  withdrawal,  Tajikistan 
is  strengthening  its  ties  with  Pakistan.  In  March  2012, 
Pakistan's  President  Asif  Ali  Zardari  imparted  that  he 
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thought  it  was  important  for  Pakistan  to  develop  clos¬ 
er  defense,  security,  and  intelligence  ties.  He  floated 
a  proposal  that  the  two  countries'  interior  ministers 
should  meet  more  often  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  Tajikistan's  Presi¬ 
dent  Emomali  Rahmon  at  a  meeting  between  the  two 
leaders.21 

In  his  address  to  parliament  in  April  2012,  Rahmon 
spoke  of  the  dangers  of  leaving  Afghanistan  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  the  progress  made  is  not  irreversible.  He 
emphasized  the  regional  instability  that  a  premature 
NATO  withdrawal  is  likely  to  bring  to  the  region  and 
the  increased  responsibility  that  Tajikistan  will  have 
in  the  region  as  a  result.  Tajikistan  has  a  1,300-kilome- 
ter-long  border  with  Afghanistan  that  Rahmon  called 
a  "buffer  zone"  in  the  path  of  illegal  drug  traffickers 
from  Afghanistan.22  Rahmon's  biggest  worry  is  that 
Taliban  rule  in  Afghanistan  will  increase  in  instability 
due  to  a  further  Islamization  and  an  increased  drug 
trade  in  the  region,  leading  to  his  own  illegitimate 
government's  downfall. 

Uzbekistan's  authoritarian  President  Islam  Kari¬ 
mov  is  in  his  mid-70s  and  not  getting  any  younger. 
Large  changes  in  Uzbekistan's  government  are  likely 
to  occur  in  the  future.  Karimov's  regime  is  frequently 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  repressive  in  the  world.  It 
is  one  of  only  nine  countries  that  received  the  low¬ 
est  score  possible  in  Freedom  House's  Freedom  in  the 
World  2012  report.23  Karimov's  regime  is  yet  another 
Central  Asian  government  that  has  much  to  fear  from 
increased  instability  in  the  region,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  gauge  its  support  by  the  military  and  security 
services. 

Uzbekistan  recently  gained  strategic  importance 
to  the  United  States  as  a  key  hub  of  the  NDN  during 
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U.S.  withdrawal.  The  relationship  is  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial,  and  the  Uzbek  government  is  earning  consider¬ 
able  sums  from  NATO  passage  through  its  territory. 
Karimov  attempted  to  use  this  position  to  gain  a  one- 
to-one  meeting  with  President  Barack  Obama  at  the 
May  2012  NATO  summit  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  but  was 
refused  by  the  administration.24  After  the  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal,  Uzbekistan  will  have  to  take  far  more  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  own  security. 

Turkmenistan  is  more  insulated  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  Afghanistan  than  other  Central  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  but  has  concerns  of  its  own.  In  December  2010,  a 
deal  was  struck  to  build  a  pipeline  from  Turkmenistan 
through  Afghanistan  to  deliver  gas  to  Pakistan  and 
India  (known  as  the  TAPI  project  for  the  first  letter 
of  each  of  the  four  countries).25  The  United  States  has 
encouraged  the  project  as  an  alternative  to  a  proposed 
Iranian  pipeline  to  India  and  Pakistan.  Progress  has 
been  extraordinarily  slow  on  the  project.  Turkmeni¬ 
stan  stated  that  it  intended  to  sign  a  natural  gas  sales 
agreement  with  the  TAPI  project  member  states  in 
May  2012,  moving  it  one  step  closer  to  a  real  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  project.26  An  unstable  Afghanistan  would 
be  devastating  to  this  project.  Security  concerns  could 
make  the  pipeline  completely  unfeasible,  and  it  is  un¬ 
certain  what  a  Taliban-ruled  Afghanistan  would  do  to 
the  project. 

Kazakhstan's  concerns  with  U.S.  military  with¬ 
drawal  from  Afghanistan  are  aligned  with  that  of  its 
neighbors.  Its  leadership  also  fears  the  spread  of  Islam¬ 
ic  extremism  from  a  Taliban-controlled  Afghanistan 
and  a  further  increase  in  the  narcotics  trade  emanating 
from  there.  The  oil  rich  country  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cally  successful  out  of  the  former  Soviet  Central  Asian 
states  and  the  most  stable  state  in  the  region.  It  is  now 
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a  part  of  Putin's  Eurasian  Union,  though  its  leader¬ 
ship  has  emphasized  sovereignty  in  making  political 
decisions.  To  Kazakhstan,  the  problems  coming  from 
Afghanistan  will  be  a  strategic,  long-term  danger,  al¬ 
beit  not  an  existenital  threat. 

CONCLUSION 

Much  is  at  stake  during  and  after  U.S.  and  NATO 
forces  withdraw  from  Afghanistan.  Beyond  the  un¬ 
derstandable  concerns  about  Afghanistan  turning  into 
a  base  for  international  terrorism  and  hosting  al-Qae- 
da  training  camps,  one  needs  to  ask  questions  about 
regional  stability.  The  strategically  important  heart  of 
Eurasia  is  a  region  that  has  millennia-old  ties  to  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  was  negatively  affected  by  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  the  last  century,  the  mujahedeen/Taliban 
conflict,  and  the  Taliban  rule.  It  benefited  from  Ameri¬ 
can  presence  in  Afghanistan  and  may  suffer  if  a  civil 
war  erupts  or  the  Taliban  rule  is  restored  post-U.S./ 
NATO  evacuation. 

Russia  is  casting  an  uneasy  eye  toward  Kabul  and 
Central  Asia.  It  is  likely  that  the  Russian  leadership 
will  blame  the  United  States  for  any  future  negative 
developments  in  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  the  increase 
in  extremism,  radicalism,  and  instability  in  Central 
Eurasia.  Barring  unexpected,  if  not  miraculous,  devel¬ 
opments,  the  Taliban  is  likely  to  increase  its  footprint 
in  Afghanistan,  with  chances  of  conflict  by  mid-decade 
between  this  largely  Pashtun  Islamist  movement  and 
ethnic  Tajiks,  Uzbeks,  and  Hazara  higher  than  ever. 
Only  by  building  a  coherent  multilateral  and  multi¬ 
layered  policy  can  the  corrosive  influence  of  the  Tali¬ 
ban  in  Central  Asia  be  stopped.  If  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  build  political-military  ties  with  Central 
Asia  countries  and  maintain  consultations  with  China 
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and  Russia,  at  best  case,  it  will  become  irrelevant  to 
the  future  of  Eurasia,  and  in  the  worst,  it  will  witness 
Central  Asia  transitioning  to  the  radical  Islamist  orbit. 
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CHAPTER  3 


COLLUSIVE  STATUS-SEEKING: 
THE  SINO-RUSSIAN  RELATIONSHIP 

Geir  Flikke 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  1996,  China  and  Russia  have  increasingly 
come  to  view  each  other  as  strategic  partners  in  a 
multipolar  world.1  The  most  visible  manifestation  of 
the  improved  bilateral  relationship  was  the  Shanghai 
Cooperation  Organization  (SCO),  which  convened 
for  the  first  time  in  2001.  The  organization  was  ini¬ 
tially  dedicated  to  fighting  terrorism  and  separatism 
and  flagged  the  state  sovereignty  of  its  members  as 
an  absolute  norm  in  regional  and  global  politics.  By 
2005,  the  SCO  emerged  with  a  more  distinct  message, 
claiming  to  be  a  complex  organization  capable  of  chal¬ 
lenging  U.S.  global  primacy.2  At  this  juncture,  China 
and  Russia  issued  a  joint  communique,  declaring  each 
other  as  permanent  and  long-term  strategic  partners  in 
global  affairs.  To  seal  this,  they  also  developed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  message  against  U.S.  dominance  in  international 
affairs.3  That  same  year,  China  and  Russia  conducted 
a  large-scale  military  exercise  simulating  a  collective 
response  to  a  separatist  scenario  and  conducted  under 
a  "UN  [United  Nations]  mandate."4  The  SCO  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  contact  group  for  Afghanistan,  seeking  a 
security  role  for  the  SCO  in  anticipation  of  a  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  drawdown  from 
the  region.5 

While  the  Sino-Russian  relationship  has  been  a 
capstone  of  the  SCO  since  2002,  the  Chinese-Russian 
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relationship  has  gone  from  a  declared  strategic  part¬ 
nership  to  becoming  increasingly  problematic  since 
2006.  In  2008,  Russia  targeted  China  as  a  major  export 
destination  for  oil  through  the  East  Siberia-Pacific  Oil 
(ESPO)  pipeline.  This  "deal  of  the  century"  signaled 
that  Russia  was  the  weaker  part:  Russia  needed  Chi¬ 
nese  capital  to  renationalize  formerly  privatized  oil 
companies  and  replace  the  costly  and  insecure  export 
of  crude  oil  to  China  along  the  railroad  network.6  To 
be  sure,  the  ESPO  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  strategic 
energy  partnership  flagged  by  Vladimir  Putin  in  2003, 
which  should  bring  Russia's  exports  to  Asia  from  3 
percent  to  30  percent  by  20207  Still,  Russia  has  been 
in  disputes  over  oil  prices  since  2009,  and  the  planned 
Altai  gas  pipeline  to  China  has  been  delayed  since 
2006,  with  no  pricing  mechanism  yet  decided.8  Hence, 
the  strategic  "energy  partnership"  flagged  by  both 
in  2008  seemed  increasingly  problematic  in  2009-11. 
Moreover,  while  China  still  remains  a  significant  buy¬ 
er  of  Russian  arms,  the  period  from  2006  to  2010  saw 
a  steep  decline  in  the  export  of  Russian  arms  to  China, 
as  well  as  increasing  animosities  in  Russia  that  China 
may  reproduce  arms  technology  and  resell  this  on 
markets  where  Russia  will  be  a  competitor.9  Finally,  in 
economic  terms,  Russia  remains  the  underdog.  China 
has  the  highest  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  in  the 
world;  in  2010,  it  was  five  times  the  size  of  Russia's 
raw  material-based  GDP.10  Hence,  Russia  is  apprehen¬ 
sive  about  reach  of  Chinese  sovereign  welfare  funds, 
especially  in  Central  Asia. 

Surely,  if  China  and  Russia  were  to  bind  together 
as  strategic  partners,  this  would  be  a  substantial  chal¬ 
lenge  to  U.S.  primacy.  As  Stephen  Blank  suggested 
in  2010,  the  United  States  has,  since  the  mid-1990s, 
pursued  a  strategy  of  denying  Russia  the  status  of  a 
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regional  hegemonic  power  to  ensure  that  no  single 
power  — or  constellation  of  powers  —  should  dictate 
energy  and  economic  development  in  Eurasia.11  At 
present,  the  Sino-Russian  relationship  may  appear 
to  be  a  distinct  challenge  to  that  policy,  among  other 
things  through  their  collusion  on  global  governance, 
the  premise  of  nonintervention,  and  their  visions  of 
a  rising  multipolar  order  where  powerful  sovereign 
autarchies  can  set  the  political  agenda.  Moreover,  as 
observed  by  Jacob  Kipp  in  his  recent  essay  on  Chi- 
nese-Russian  collusion  in  the  Security  Council  vote 
on  Syria: 

the  emergence  of  a  close  alliance  between  the  Russian 
Federation  and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  would 
mean  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  strategic  balance  of 
power,  not  seen  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  American  opening  to  China.12 

Clearly,  both  China  and  Russia  are  anticipating  a 
tidal  change  in  international  affairs.  As  I  wrote  with 
a  colleague  in  2011,  Russia  and  China  are  preparing 
a  script  through  which  politics  reshape  geopolitics; 
i.e.,  that  "politics"  is  put  before  "geo"  and  that  both 
China  and  Russia  "speak"  the  changes  they  want  to 
see  emerge  and  act  upon  them.13 

This  chapter  offers  a  fresh  discussion  of  factors  of 
convergence  and  divergence  in  Sino-Russian  relations. 
It  argues  that  they  are  both  status-seekers  regionally 
and  globally,  and  the  hypothesis  is  that  while  Chinese 
and  Russian  interests  are  converging  in  their  common 
pursuit  of  status  in  global  affairs,  their  regional  inter¬ 
ests  have  so  far  been  diverging  in  terms  of  regional 
economic  pursuits  and  energy.  It  will  start  by  discuss¬ 
ing  elements  of  convergence  in  the  context  of  the  SCO 
and  then  move  on  to  discuss  factors  of  divergence  in 
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bilateral  and  regional  affairs.  Finally,  the  chapter  will 
conclude  on  a  discussion  of  Russia's  Far  Eastern  di¬ 
lemmas,  offer  a  discussion  of  the  Kremlin's  moves  up 
towards  Putin's  inauguration,  and  suggest  how  this 
may  influence  the  Chinese-Russian  relationship. 

SHORT  ON  THEORETICAL  APPROACHES 

The  SCO  — and  with  it,  Chinese-Russian  rela¬ 
tions— have  been  analyzed  as  a  revelation  of  new 
multilateral  trends,  as  well  as  in  a  realist  perspective. 
For  the  former,  the  SCO  appears  as  a  power-sharing 
mechanism;  for  the  latter,  Chinese-Russian  coopera¬ 
tion  within  it  constitutes  a  great  power  constellation 
that  reins  in  small  states  and  bars  out  competing  great 
powers. 

The  neo-liberal  perspective  would  be  more  prone 
to  view  SCO  "multilateralism"  as  a  new  form  of  shared 
sovereignty  among  states  and  not  solely  as  a  balanc¬ 
ing  act  against  unipolarity.14  Hence,  a  Stockholm  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI)  report  from 
2007  referred  to  the  organization  as  a  multifunctional 
organization  harboring  the  "deeper  goals"  to  "include 
managing  potential  Sino-Russian  tensions  or  competi¬ 
tion,"  and  with  the  aim  of  adopting  "overt  activities 
[that]  are  directed  first  at  transnational  threats  and, 
additionally,  at  economic  and  infrastructure  coopera¬ 
tion."  Moreover,  they  also  hold  that  an  analysis  of  the 
SCO  would  provide  material: 

for  the  debate  on  how  far  the  multilateral  interstate 
mode  of  cooperation  meets  or  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  modern-day  multidimensional  security.15 
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A  Clingendal  report,  also  from  2007,  concluded  in 
a  similar  fashion,  arguing  that  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  and  the 
SCO  could,  as  multilateral  organizations,  find  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  primarily  because: 

both  organizations  are  active  players  in  international 
security  and  are  thus  likely  to  have  a  similar  interest  in 
advancing  the  international  rule  of  law  and  stability.16 

The  competing  perspective  of  "offensive  realism" 
offers  different  conclusions  and  perhaps  more  viable 
ones.17  In  this  analysis,  the  organization's  balancing  ca¬ 
pacity  against  U.S.  power  would  be  the  central  point: 
Chinese  and  Russian  collusion  offers  substantial  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  world  order.  Their  joint  endeavors  chal¬ 
lenge  the  unipolar  moment  of  universal  liberalism  (if 
there  ever  was  one  such  moment)  and  see  Russia  and 
China  as  potential  rivals  in  regional  affairs. 

Some  disagreements  are  visible  as  to  labeling  the 
constellation  as  a  "balancing  act"  against  unipolarity. 
First,  some  hold  that  there  are  no  prospects  for  Chi- 
nese-Russian  counterbalancing  since  it  is  too  costly. 
In  this  perspective,  the  SCO  is  held  to  be  the  poten¬ 
tially  "strongest  case  for  the  argument  of  balance- 
of-threat  constraints."18  At  this  point,  realist  theories 
find  no  strong  arguments  for  assuming  that  Chinese- 
Russian  relations  are  solid  enough,  and  subsequently, 
their  balancing  act  is  considered  one  of  "soft  power." 
Second,  others  predict  that  Eurasia  is  and  will  be  a 
playing  field  where  "every  side  in  this  multilateral 
'game'  constantly  reacts  to  the  moves  of  all  the  other 
players."19  In  this  Hobbesian  world,  states  would  be 
prone  not  to  pool  resources,  and  they  would  see  all 
multilateral  arenas  as  "stage  managing"  and  plat- 
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forms  for  cultivating  primarily  bilateral  contacts  to 
improve  their  economic  and  security  gains.  Collective 
and  cooperative  security  would  be  hostage  to  relative 
material  gains,  and  "the  players  utilize  all  available 
instruments  of  power  in  pursuit  of  multidimensional 
ends"  and  not  the  "multidimensional  security"  out¬ 
lined  by  liberalists.20  Under  such  circumstances,  some 
conclude,  they  might  form  balancing  coalitions  act¬ 
ing  out  of  self-interest,  however,  and  these  coalitions 
may  have  an  effect  on  the  distribution  of  power  in 
international  affairs.21  This  also  implies  that  the  mu¬ 
tual  animosities  between  the  major  players  —  and  their 
strategic  cultures  —  will  prevent  them  from  forging 
enduring  coalitions  against  an  outside  power. 

In  this  chapter,  I  apply  a  third  perspective  that 
draws  on  the  emerging  literature  on  status  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  This  literature  suggests  that  states  that 
seek  to  advance  in  the  international  hierarchy  employ 
various  strategies  to  reinvent  and  reframe  their  foreign 
and  security  policy  interests  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
reducing  the  attraction  of  the  West.  Brand  marks  like 
"multipolarity,"  a  "changing  world  order,"  "shifting 
power  dimensions,"  and  "new  security  alternatives" 
used  by  status-seekers  would,  in  this  perspective,  not 
be  expressions  of  wishful  thinking  or  realities  but  ways 
through  which  to  lift  state  authority  and  status  in  the 
international  system.  The  underlying  assumption  is 
that  in  regional  theaters  where  they  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  own  status,  they  may  employ  a  strategy  of 
"choosing  their  own  pond"  — i.e.,  to  forge  hierarchies 
that  boost  their  position  and  contribute  to  enhancing 
their  status  in  the  hierarchy  or  to  make  their  claims  to 
status  more  manifest. 

Here,  a  preliminary  conclusion  would  be  that 
status-seekers  Russia  and  China  have  chosen  a  pond 
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of  considerable  strategic  energy  resources  —  Eurasia  — 
to  push  each  other  upward  in  the  ranking  system  of 
states  and  to  create  an  alternative  to  the  unipolar  or¬ 
der.  In  this  context,  the  order  pursued  by  the  two  is  a 
realist  one  — i.e.,  one  that  is  no  less  prone  to  let  states 
engage  in  realist  politics  and  harness  power  ambitions 
than  what  they  supposedly  are  opposing  at  the  global 
level.  Factors  determining  their  joint  status-seeking 
would  then  be  the  scope  of  common  economic  and 
political  interests,  cost-benefit  calculations,  the  degree 
of  their  sovereignty  pooling,  and  mutual  recognition/ 
apprehension. 

The  SCO:  A  Status  Club. 

On  November  7,  2011,  the  day  of  the  October  Rev¬ 
olution,  Vladimir  Putin  announced  that  an  expanding 
SCO  would  serve  to  enhance  the  organization's  status 
and  that  the  SCO  should  "become  a  basic  structure  of 
the  global  economic  and  political  architecture."22  This 
statement  effectively  mirrors  the  status-seeking  dy¬ 
namics  in  the  SCO,  as  well  as  Russia's  emerging  pri¬ 
orities.  China  and  Russia  use  the  SCO  to  define  and 
consolidate  hierarchies  where  they  can  a)  recast  them¬ 
selves  as  significant  actors  globally,  and  b)  control  in¬ 
ternal  political  developments  and  enhance  their  soft 
power  and  influence.23  This  particular  realist  version 
of  a  "win-win"  game  would  then  consist  in  securing 
access  to  Central  Asian  resources  while  keeping  out 
external  influences.  From  this  platform,  they  engage 
in  social  competition  with  the  West  by  framing  the 
SCO  as  a  rival  security  alternative  to  that  of  a  U.S.-led 
security  system  or  finding  ways  to  make  the  arrange¬ 
ment  acceptable  in  institutional  arrangements. 
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There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  considering 
the  SCO  as  status  club.  First,  the  organization  claims 
to  have  a  multidimensional  role,  and  the  actors  use 
the  organizations  to  flag  all  kinds  of  "globalized"  as¬ 
pirations,  ranging  from  attracting  new  members,  re¬ 
defining  the  institutional  underpinnings  of  the  world 
economy,  shifting  the  power  of  international  financing 
mechanisms  to  fit  the  allegedly  new  economic  power- 
balance  in  the  world,  and  pushing  for  a  new  world 
order.  Russia  has  been  especially  prone  to  adopt  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  alleged  global  governance  innovation,  argu¬ 
ing  with  President  Dmitri  Medvedev's  lofty  assertion 
at  the  SCO  summit  in  Yekaterinburg  that  the  "SCO 
should  become  a  universal  arena  for  solving  various 
questions."24 

Second,  the  SCO  defines  a  hierarchy  of  its  own, 
with  the  Central  Asian  states  henceforth  being  ac¬ 
commodated  politically  and  socially  in  a  manner  that 
suits  their  own  interpretation  of  status.  As  observed 
by  Stephen  Aris,  the  "special  nature"  of  Central  Asian 
regimes  is  that  "the  survival  of  the  state  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  survival  of  their  regime,  as  without 
this  focal  point  they  believe  the  state  will  implode."25 
Hence,  by  accommodating  Central  Asian  state  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  way  that  dovetails  with  their  idea  of  status, 
China  and  Russia  frame  the  club's  members  as  out  of 
reach  for  democracies  with  a  global  reach,  and  they 
convert  that  message  to  an  organizational  rationale 
by  framing  the  organization  as  being  an  alternative 
to  a  unipolar  world  order.  Moreover,  China  and  Rus¬ 
sia  support  each  other's  autarchies  systematically,  as 
when  the  Chinese  daily  Global  Times,  in  the  wake  of 
the  2011  Russian  Duma  elections,  published  a  leader 
who  suggested  that: 
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Russians  have  cast  their  ballots,  and  they  voted  for 

Russian  interests,  not  Western  interests.  Democratic 

reform  won't  bring  us  respect  from  the  West.26 

With  status-seekers  Russia  and  China  as  constitu¬ 
ent  members,  the  SCO  is  not  only  a  "multipurpose" 
organization,  but  is  also  used  for  multiple  purposes, 
global  status-seeking  and  regional  security  included. 
Both  China  and  Russia  have  increasingly  underlined 
the  role  of  the  SCO  in  providing  regional  security.  In¬ 
deed,  with  NATO  set  to  depart  from  Afghanistan  in 
2014,  the  pressure  would  be  on  the  SCO  to  develop  a 
coherent  approach  to  regional  security  other  than  the 
somewhat  circumstantial  Contact  Group  on  Afghani¬ 
stan  that  the  SCO  has  had  since  2005. 27 

SCO  peace  mission  exercises  may  seem  designed 
for  these  ambitions.  The  largest  of  these  was  held  in 
2005,  involving  9,800  personnel,  and  in  2007,  when  all 
SCO  states  took  part  in  a  joint  exercise.  The  2010  exer¬ 
cise  involved  the  use  of  Chinese  air  strike  and  refuel¬ 
ing  capacity  on  ground  targets  in  Kazakhstan,  and  in 
2012,  both  China  and  Russia  voiced  ambitions  to  fur¬ 
ther  SCO  military  cooperation  within  the  framework 
of  an  action  plan  from  2013  to  2015. 28  Moreover,  the  sce¬ 
nario  of  the  Peace  Mission  2012  exercise  stipulates  the 
use  of  Collective  Security  Treaty  Organization  (CSTO) 
fighter  planes  at  the  Kant  Air  Base  in  Kyrgyzstan  and 
troops  from  all  SCO  members,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Uzbekistan.  The  scenarios  are  mostly  defensive.  The 
Peace  Mission  2012  rehearsed  blocking  terrorist  incur¬ 
sions  in  mountainous  regions  in  the  north  of  Tajiki¬ 
stan,  which  simulates  a  possible  post-2014  scenario.  In 
sum,  this  may  indicate  that  "Russia  and  China  wish  to 
project  an  image  of  the  SCO's  growing  role  following 
the  NATO  exit  from  Afghanistan."29 
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If  the  SCO  should  serve  as  a  regional  security  orga¬ 
nization,  however,  it  should  move  from  what  Stephen 
Aris  calls  sovereignty  enhancement  to  sovereignty 
pooling.30  This  seems  out  of  reach  for  proper  analysis; 
at  the  general  level,  there  is  a  substantial  discrepancy 
between  what  the  SCO  is  (bureaucracy)  and  what  it 
claims  to  be  (security).  The  SCO  has  a  complex  bu¬ 
reaucratic  organization  with  multilevel  meetings;  the 
charter  suggests  a  comprehensive  structure  involving 
a  council  of  the  heads  of  states,  a  council  of  the  heads 
of  governments  (prime  ministers),  a  council  of  the 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  conferences  of  ministers 
and  directors  of  other  bodies,  a  council  of  national  co¬ 
ordinators,  a  regional  antiterrorist  structure  (RATS), 
and  a  secretariat.  In  2004,  the  total  budget  for  the 
SCO  secretariat,  consisting  of  30  permanent  staff  was 
U.S.$2.6  million,  and  U.S.$3.1  million  for  the  regional 
RATS  center.31  Moreover,  Russia  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  participate  in  common  anti-terror  exercises 
under  SCO  auspices  in  2008  and  ratified  this  agree¬ 
ment  in  2009. 32  In  June  2008,  President  Medvedev  also 
presented  a  law  project  for  the  Duma  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  share  state  secrets  with  other  SCO  members.33 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  states  are  pooling  re¬ 
sources.  Russia's  resource  pooling  within  the  RATS 
seems  overshadowed  by  a  more  dynamic  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  inter-Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS) 
cooperation  in  combating  extremism  and  terrorism.34 
The  CSTO  members  have  agreed  and  coordinated  a 
list  of  terrorist  organizations  and  seem  more  prone  to 
pool  efforts  in  times  of  economic  crisis  than  what  is  the 
case  with  the  SCO.35  Russia  seems  to  hedge  by  using 
military  capacities  in  many  different  settings.  To  be 
sure,  the  interstate  agreement  ratified  by  Russia  allows 
for  regular  anti-terrorism  exercises  on  the  territory  of 
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the  members,  the  last  in  2011  in  China,  with  observers 
Pakistan,  India,  and  Mongolia  present.36  Russia  also 
officially  seeks  to  take  part  in  these  on  a  regular  basis, 
thereby  hedging  between  India  and  China.37  In  2010, 
Russia  took  part  in  the  Mirnaya  Missia  2010  exercise 
in  the  SCO  framework,  in  addition  to  the  CSTO  ex¬ 
ercise,  Concerted  Action  2010,  and  bilateral  exercises 
with  Mongolia  and  India.38  In  sum,  Russia  does  not 
find  exercises  within  the  SCO  to  be  incompatible  with 
numerous  bilateral  ones,  including  its  on-and-off  ar¬ 
rangements  with  India.  In  2010,  Russia  renewed  exer¬ 
cises  with  India  under  the  Indra-2010,  involving  280 
mountain  soldiers  instructing  Indian  soldiers  in  anti¬ 
terrorism  operations.39  Indeed,  former  Russian  minis¬ 
ter  of  defense  Sergei  Ivanov  harbored  the  idea  of  joint 
Chinese-Russian-Indian  exercises,  holding  the  first  ex¬ 
ercise  with  India  in  2005  to  be  the  stepping  stone  for  a 
"triangular  relationship,"  which  Moscow  has  pursued 
since  the  late  1990s.40 

The  apparent  flexibility  of  exercises  seems  to  be 
undermined  by  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  deep  and 
committing  cooperation  among  the  SCO  members. 
Overall,  there  have  been  three  exercises:  the  Joint 
Action-2003  in  China  and  Kazakhstan,  and  the  Mir¬ 
naya  Missia  2007  in  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  2010 
Peace  Mission  exercise.41  More  so,  much  like  what 
is  assumed  in  the  status-seeking  literature,  the  SCO 
template  is  brought  into  relevance  in  all  available  con¬ 
texts.  The  latest  was  the  attempted  transfer  of  RATS 
operations  to  other  regions,  such  as  in  Ukraine,  where 
these  would  allegedly  be  useful  to  combat  unrest  be¬ 
tween  soccer  supporters  in  Donbass.42  Also,  the  so- 
called  SCO  cooperation  against  drug  smuggling  looks 
awkward,  given  the  fact  that  the  Russian  armed  forces 
had  no  relevant  experience  in  dealing  with  narcotics 
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and  smuggling  until  2010  and  no  relevant  represen¬ 
tation  in  Russian  state  committees  dealing  with  these 
issues.43  Indeed,  Russian  press  media  have  noted  that 
the  SCO  exercise  Mirnaya  Missia  2010  was  more  mod¬ 
est  than  earlier  exercises,  with  fewer  notables  and 
fewer  committed  forces.44 

In  sum,  security  cooperation  within  the  SCO  seems 
hampered  by  great  power  reservations  against  intru¬ 
sive  mechanisms  and  against  the  diffusion  of  power 
through  sovereignty  pooling.45  Uzbekistan  has  been 
blocking  most  SCO  exercises  (with  the  exception  of 
the  2007  exercise),  and  other  SCO  members,  like  Ta¬ 
jikistan,  have  been  hedging  by  using  former  bases  as 
points  of  attraction  for  states  in  the  region  and  for  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  Russia  uses  its  regional 
influence  and  the  CSTO  as  platforms  to  limit  the  hedg¬ 
ing  behavior  of  the  Central  Asian  states,  and  Moscow 
is  deliberately  vague  on  any  plans  for  the  SCO  in  the 
aftermath  of  2014.  Responding  to  a  question  in  2011 
on  whether  the  SCO  had  military  personnel  taking 
part  in  operations  preventing  drug  trafficking  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Lavrov  simply  responded  that  "as  men¬ 
tioned,  the  most  important  factors  are  development 
of  economic  cooperation,  and  humanitarian  and  cul¬ 
tural  cooperation  within  sports  and  education,"  and 
that  "the  SCO  as  an  organization  would  not  have  such 
operations  as  a  task."46 

Earlier  examples  of  SCO  crisis  management  rein¬ 
force  the  impression  that  the  SCO  rubber  stamps  state 
unilateralism  rather  than  defending  norms  of  nonin¬ 
tervention.  This  is  well-illustrated  in  the  SCO  response 
to  the  Russo-Georgian  war  in  2008.  In  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Russo-Georgian  war  over  South  Os¬ 
setia  and  Abkhazia,  the  SCO  was  noticeably  silent  and 
did  not  take  any  stance  on  the  issue  of  recognizing 
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these  two  quasi-states.  The  SCO  declaration  adopted 
in  August  2008  underlined  simply  the  principle  of 
territorial  sovereignty  as  a  norm  in  international  rela¬ 
tions,  thereby  refraining  from  any  specific  application 
of  this  principle  in  the  Georgian  case.  Interestingly, 
this  was  the  exact  norm  that  Russia  itself  violated,  and 
although  Russian  diplomats  interpreted  Chinese  re¬ 
luctance  as  apprehensions  that  precedents  should  not 
be  created  for  Tibetan  and  Uighur  independence,  they 
were  clearly  disappointed.47 

The  SCO  did  support  the  six  principles  for  conflict 
regulation  promoted  by  Moscow  on  August  12,  2008, 
and  Russia  employed  these  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
talks  with  the  EU  on  a  so-called  "new"  European  secu¬ 
rity  system,  thus  illustrating  a  typical  status-seeking 
move.  According  to  the  communique,  "the  SCO  greets 
the  adoption  of  the  six  principles  for  conflict  resolution 
in  South  Ossetia,  and  supports  Russia's  active  role  to 
promote  peace  and  cooperation  in  this  region."48  This 
was  important  for  Moscow  since  it  gave  Russia  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  claim  the  status  quo  on  the  recognition  of 
South  Ossetia  and  Abkhazia,  while  the  SCO  remained 
effectively  neutral  when  Russia  evicted  the  OSCE 
monitoring  mission  in  December  2008  and  when  Rus¬ 
sia  vetoed  the  prolongation  of  the  UN  observer  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  UN  Security  Council  in  2009. 

In  sum,  giving  carte  blanche  to  Russia's  post-OSCE 
preemptive  and  revisionist  security  posture,  the 
SCO  did  not  harbor  any  normative  views  that  could 
dampen  Russian  unilateralism.  The  declaration  was 
a  straightforward  recognition  of  Russia's  sphere  of 
interests  and  its  right  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  an 
unrecognized  republic  on  the  territory  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  state.  Moreover,  in  Moscow's  rhetorical  moves 
toward  the  West,  the  SCO's  statement  was  brought  to 
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support  the  Russian  framing  of  events  in  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  SCO  left  Russia  to  draw  the  conclusions  from 
the  conflict. 

Also,  the  lame  reaction  of  the  SCO  to  the  collapse 
of  government  in  Kyrgyzstan  is  illustrative.  At  the 
2010  summit,  the  SCO  limited  itself  to  statements 
about  supporting  state  sovereignty  and  the  territo¬ 
rial  integrity  of  Kyrgyzstan  but  refrained  from  taking 
any  stand  as  to  the  sources  of  the  conflict.49  Russia's 
manipulations  in  Kyrgyz  politics  were  not  criticized 
by  any  SCO  member,  nor  did  Moscow's  attempt  to 
rally  support  around  a  CSTO  intervention  cause  much 
alarm,  at  least  not  from  China. 

What  that  did  cause  was  alarm  among  other  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  states,  especially  Kazakhstan— as  was  also 
the  case  in  the  Russo-Georgian  war.  Underneath  the 
complacent  reactions  of  the  SCO  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Russo-Georgian  conflict,  one  could  sense  increas¬ 
ing  apprehension  among  Central  Asian  states,  mak¬ 
ing  them  de  facto  more  prone  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  more  benign  hegemonic  power  — China.  Although 
Chinese  responses  were  nothing  like  the  Sino  response 
to  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  in  1968  and  the  border  skir¬ 
mishes  in  1969,  China  was  concerned  with  Russian 
manifestations  of  interest  in  the  Caucasus  and  seemed 
more  focused  on  applying  economic  incentives  after 
the  conflict. 

Herein  also  lays  a  calculated  shift  in  Beijing  away 
from  increased  dependency  on  Russian  energy  sourc¬ 
es  to  that  of  making  use  of  the  SCO  to  further  bilateral 
diplomacy  with  the  Central  Asian  states.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  China  also  stressed  the  need  for  global  finan¬ 
cial  stabilization,  using  the  SCO  forum  as  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  platforms  to  voice  this.  The  most  visible  aspect  of 
this  was  the  numerous  assertions  that  the  SCO  was 
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a  "new  global  economic  forum,"  and  the  less  visible 
was  Chinese  investments  in  the  Central  Asian  states' 
energy  sectors. 

The  SCO:  a  Global  "Economic  Forum"? 

Much  like  in  security  and  economic  affairs,  both 
Russia  and  China  have  claimed  that  the  SCO  is  of 
increasing  global  significance.  Russia  has  repeatedly 
insisted  that  the  SCO  should  be  a  voice  in  the  global 
economy;  at  the  2009  Yekaterinburg  summit,  Med¬ 
vedev  pushed  for  new  financial  mechanisms  for  the 
SCO,  including  a  common  funding  mechanism  for 
aid  and  development  and  a  separate  investment  and 
development  bank.  Moreover,  at  that  meeting,  Russia 
also  suggested  that  some  "transnational"  monetary 
unit  should  be  introduced  within  the  SCO,  suggesting 
it  duplicate  the  experience  of  the  EU  in  launching  the 
Euro  — to  have  an  SCO  equivalent  of  the  "ECU."50 

The  SCO  did  not  make  any  significant  progress  on 
these  issues  in  2009.  The  idea  of  a  separate  budget  line 
or  investment  bank  for  SCO  projects  was  reiterated  by 
Putin  in  2010, 51  but  as  of  2011,  Russian  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Sergey  Lavrov  could  only  say  that  there 
was  "an  agreement  that  the  work  on  setting  up  a  com¬ 
mon  financial  mechanism  should  be  intensified."52  In 
April  2012,  however,  Chinese  and  Russian  counter¬ 
parts  announced  the  creation  of  a  joint  investment 
fund  totaling  U.S.$4  billion,  with  U.S.$1  billion  from 
Russia,  China,  and  unspecified  Chinese  contributors.53 
This  came  after  a  gradual  rapprochement  between 
China  and  Russia  starting  in  October  2011,  when  Pu¬ 
tin  launched  new  targets  for  the  bilateral  economic 
relationship,  seeking  an  increase  in  bilateral  trade  to 
U.S.$100  billion  in  2015  and  U.S.$200  billion  in  2020.54 
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Russian  authorities  claimed  optimistically  that  in  2012, 
bilateral  trade  with  China  would  reach  U.S.$90  billion, 
an  increase  from  U.S.$33  billion  in  2006. 

Hence,  what  seemed  like  a  remote  idea  in  2009  has 
gained  salience  in  2012.  Rather  than  pooling  resources 
in  2009,  China  lobbied  the  Central  Asian  states  in  a 
back-to-back  meeting  to  offer  a  U.S.$10  billion  loan 
to  Kazakhstan,  which  resulted  in  new  energy  deals 
between  the  gas  giant  and  China.55  Why  the  Chinese 
have  opted  for  an  SCO  investment  fund  now  invites 
speculations.  The  return  of  Putin  as  president  might 
be  a  factor,  as  he  is  considered  the  major  instigator  of 
the  China  strategy  from  2006  and  onward.  Notably,  in 
September  2011,  President  Medvedev  moved  the  SCO 
to  the  forefront  of  presidential  affairs  by  appointing 
a  special  presidential  representative  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  4  days  afterwards,  he  effectively  resigned 
the  position  as  presidential  candidate  to  Putin.56 

If  the  SCO  succeeds  in  fronting  economic  growth, 
this  may  increase  the  attractiveness  of  membership. 
Certainly,  the  geographical  scope  of  the  SCO  is  al¬ 
ready  impressive,  but  the  region  it  claims  to  have  a 
voice  in  is  volatile  and  conflict  prone.  Traditional  state 
reflexes  should  presumably  also  be  at  work  when  the 
constituents  discuss  new  members.  Symptomatically, 
the  SCO  does  not  define  what  is  meant  by  "region" 
in  its  charter  and  has  been  dragging  its  feet  in  letting 
in  new  members.  Iran,  Pakistan,  India,  and  Mongo¬ 
lia  have  been  observers  since  2005,  but  there  has  been 
no  progress  in  allowing  them  membership.  In  2006, 
the  SCO  leaders  entrusted  the  national  coordinators 
to  work  out  rules  for  membership,57  and  in  2008,  the 
SCO  had  assigned  "partnership  dialogues"  to  Iran  and 
Pakistan.  However,  in  2009,  amid  the  impact  of  the 
economic  recession,  there  were  substantial  Russian 
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reservations  against  transforming  the  SCO  into  an  in¬ 
clusive  status  club.58  In  June  2009,  new  disagreements 
opened  when  China  and  Russia  both  opposed  a  Tajik 
proposal  to  admit  Iran  as  a  member,  while  Russia  also 
spoke  against  membership  for  Pakistan,  partially  not 
to  jeopardize  relations  to  India.59 

The  issue  was  to  be  decided  at  the  Tashkent  sum¬ 
mit  in  2010.  China  and  Russia  stood  together  on  a  for¬ 
mula  stating  that  states  under  UN  sanctions  could  not 
become  members  of  SCO,  thus  making  a  pledge  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  UN  in  international  affairs.60  This 
may  have  put  some  limitations  on  the  SCO's  extensive 
regional  ambitions;  the  SCO  made  its  commitment  to 
the  UN  more  manifest,  while  curtailing  its  geographic 
aspirations.  The  SCO  thus  also  exposed  itself  to  pos¬ 
sible  pressure  from  the  UN.  Evidently,  the  SCO  could 
not  claim  a  regional  UN  mandate  with  member  states 
that  have  been  held  under  sanctions  from  the  UN. 
Moreover,  such  a  clause  would  be  even  more  com¬ 
plicated  in  the  case  that  a  country  was  pulled  in  for 
the  UN  Security  Council  after  having  attained  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  SCO.  Indeed,  in  2011,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  debated  sanctions  against  observer  state  Sri 
Lanka  for  its  crimes  against  the  civilian  population 
in  the  military  action  against  the  Liberation  Tigers  of 
Tamil  Eelam  in  Sri  Lanka. 

These  limitations  notwithstanding,  as  of  2001,  the 
SCO  had  developed  a  broad  network  of  associate 
states  and  a  clearer  framework  for  membership.  The 
membership  rules  are  vague  on  irredentist  claims,  but 
the  conflict  clause  so  far  rules  out  the  membership  of 
India  and  Pakistan,  although  both  China  and  Russia 
(under  Putin's  influence)  have  moved  jointly  towards 
making  their  SCO  membership  more  acceptable.61 
Certainly,  membership  for  Pakistan  and  India  could 
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be  likely  if  the  SCO  does  not  claim  a  role  as  a  secu¬ 
rity  organization  but  focuses  on  economic  issues.  Eco¬ 
nomic  issues  seem  to  accommodate  all  SCO  members, 
and  indeed,  Russia's  focal  point  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
SCO  summit  in  November  2011  was  dedicated  to  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  and,  among  others,  the  establishment  of 
a  multilateral  development  bank  and  a  developmental 
investment  program  during  2012-16. 62  Moreover,  in 
the  back-to-back  meeting  with  China,  Putin  stressed 
bilateral  trade  and  prophesized  rising  bilateral  trade 
between  the  two  dominant  powers.63 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  pursued  a  proactive  line 
in  expanding  membership,  proposing  Afghanistan  as 
a  candidate  member  and  speaking  out  for  Pakistani 
membership.64  China  remained  reluctant  to  this  and 
stressed  that  the  SCO  should  remain  focused  on  eco¬ 
nomic  issues.  China,  reportedly,  "has  been  careful  not 
to  pursue  military  adventures  or  initiatives  [in  Central 
Asia],  but  to  build  its  economic  strength."65  This  ad 
hoc  policy  on  Russia's  part  more  than  indicates  Rus¬ 
sia's  regional  ambitions  under  Putin  and  the  potential 
for  increased  animosities  between  China  and  Russia. 

In  sum,  enlarging  the  SCO  is  definitely  viewed 
as  a  way  to  enhance  the  status  of  the  organization. 
Since  2011,  Russia  has  voiced  this  strongly  and  has 
repeated  that  U.S.  membership  is  not  possible,  while 
also  lashing  out  at  "the  arrogance  of  certain  states."66 
Still,  while  the  SCO  works  to  boost  Russia  and  China 
as  global  status-seekers  and  regional  hegemonic  pow¬ 
ers,  there  are  also  elements  of  stark  competition  in 
their  relationship,  as  well  as  animosity  and  suspicion. 
The  launch  of  a  new  Far  Eastern  investment  fund  by 
Putin  in  April  2012  may  be  an  indication  of  both  Rus¬ 
sia's  Asian  ambitions  and  Moscow's  sense  of  losing 
a  foothold  in  the  Far  East.  In  this  context,  Moscow 
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would  be  better  off  not  to  see  the  SCO  develop  into 
a  security  organization,  but  for  different  reasons  than 
China.  Indeed,  rebuilding  economic  unions  (like  the 
Customs  Union)  and  collective  security  organizations 
(like  CSTO)  seems  to  be  a  priority  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  SCO. 

Chinese-Russian  rivalries  play  out  in  two  arenas: 
arms  exports  and  energy,  especially  in  the  period  from 
2006  to  2010. 

BEYOND  STATUS:  THE  BILATERAL 
RELATIONSHIP 

The  simplest  model  to  read  Sino-Russian  collu¬ 
sion  would  be  that  of  realism:  states  maximize  profit 
through  maneuvering  in  a  region  with  no  single  au¬ 
thority  and  resort  to  traditional  balance  and  counter¬ 
balance  against  any  dominant  hegemonic  power  (or 
aspiration  to  power)  in  the  region.  According  to  Dr. 
Stephen  Blank,  there  are  three  major  aspects  of  Indian 
interests  in  Central  Asia:  energy,  security,  and  the  re¬ 
gional  balance  of  power.67  This  could  easily  be  applied 
to  both  China  and  Russia.  China  and  Russia  are  no 
different  in  their  mutual  apprehensions  and  their  re¬ 
gional  priorities.  Their  so-called  strategic  relationship 
seems  rather  a  derivative  of  how  their  separate  inter¬ 
ests  play  out  in  Central  Asia  than  a  cementing  force 
in  their  relationship.  Moreover,  the  SCO  format  cer¬ 
tainly  glosses  over  the  fact  that  both  China  and  Russia 
are  intrusive  powers  in  Central  Asia,  and  hence,  the 
declared  dedication  to  the  principle  of  "state  sover¬ 
eignty"  in  international  affairs  has  low  credibility.68 

China  has  been  important  as  a  major  recipient  of 
arms  exports  from  Russia  and  has  thus  benefitted 
from  the  bilateral  relationship.  As  China  is  an  energy- 
hungry  power,  Russia  could  be  a  perfect  match  for  a 
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strategic  alliance.  Concerning  the  first,  Russia  still  lists, 
with  the  United  States,  as  the  largest  arms  exporter  in 
the  world;  with  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  (UK), 
and  France  added,  these  five  held  76  percent  of  all 
arms  exports  in  2005-09. 69  Contrary  to  the  export  of 
energy,  however,  Russia  is  heavily  Asia-oriented  in  its 
arms  export.  The  Asia  and  Oceania  region  accounted 
for  69  percent  of  all  Russian  arms  exports  in  2005-09, 70 
and  Russia  has  been  the  most  important  provider  of 
arms  to  China,  especially  within  submarine  technolo¬ 
gy.71  In  the  period  from  1992  to  2006,  Russia  delivered 
arms  for  a  total  value  of  U.S.$26  billion  to  China,72  and 
in  the  period  from  2005-09,  China  topped  the  list  of 
arms  importers  (9  percent  of  the  total),  with  India  at 
7  percent. 

Since  2006,  Russia's  export  of  arms  to  China  has 
declined  sharply.  No  new  contracts  have  been  signed 
since  then,  and  in  2009,  there  was  no  single  large-scale 
defense  contract  between  China  and  Russia.73  The 
head  of  the  Rosoboronexport  claimed  that  2010  was 
a  successful  year  for  Russia's  arms  trade  and  under¬ 
stated  that  Russia's  arms  trade  with  China  had  "lost 
some  of  its  dynamics."  In  2009,  numerous  problems 
mounted  in  the  Sino-Russian  arms  trade  relationship.74 
China  insisted  that  the  cooperation  should  move  over 
to  high  technology,  a  move  Russia  resists  for  obvious 
reasons:  Russia  is  concerned  that  China  copies  Rus¬ 
sian  technology  for  resale  to  third  countries.75  Start¬ 
ing  in  2010,  Russia  blocked  the  sales  of  engines  for  the 
aircraft  fighter  FS-1  to  China,  as  China  has  used  it  to 
equip  the  FS-1  and  compete  with  the  MiG-29.76  More¬ 
over,  India  has  risen  as  the  primary  strategic  partner 
for  Russia  in  this  field.  Russia  has  had  a  dominant  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Indian  arms  market,  accounting  for  77 
percent  of  all  arms  procurements  in  India  in  the  period 
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from  2005-09. 77  According  to  Russian  press  data,  India 
took  one- third  of  all  arms  exports  in  2010,  estimated  to 
be  U.S.$16  billion.78  This  includes  aircraft  (Su-30MKI 
and  MiG-29K),  T-90  tanks,  artillery  (Smersh),  and 
maritime  missiles.79 

A  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute  (SIPRI)  report  lists  six  factors  that  impact 
Chinese-Russian  relations  in  arms'  export:  (1)  the  low 
level  of  Russian  technology,  (2)  competition  from 
other  suppliers,  (3)  the  quality  of  Russian  arms  ex¬ 
ports,  (4)  Russian  arms  transfer  relations  with  India, 
(5)  concerns  about  the  Chinese  copying  equipment, 
and  (6)  the  Chinese  competition  with  Russia  on  the 
arms  market.80  Moscow  has  claimed  that  China  made 
a  domestic  version  of  the  Su-27SK  aircraft  and  resold 
this  on  the  world  market.  For  these  reasons,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  has  had  a  keen  interest  in  reducing  arms  sales  to 
Beijing  to  avoid  meeting  Chinese  competition  else¬ 
where.  This  is  a  recurring  problem.  In  March  2012, 
Russian  media  suggested  that  China  and  Russia  had 
inched  toward  signing  a  new  U.S.$4  billion  contract 
on  the  Su-35  fighter  jet.81  Russia  wanted  a  guarantee 
against  copying  to  seal  the  deal,  but  China  seems  to 
have  been  reluctant  to  grant  this.  On  April  17,  2012, 
RIA  Novosti  announced  that  the  deal  was  put  off  again 
since  the  Chinese  did  not  accept  the  Russian  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  legally  binding  contract  on  copyrights.82  Rus¬ 
sian  industrialists  feared  that  China  might  choose  the 
same  procedure  as  with  the  Su-27  —  to  accept  the  deal 
and  then  buy  only  a  few  aircraft  to  copy  these  with 
Chinese  technology.83 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Russia  can  gloss 
over  these  problems.  Surely,  the  Kremlin  has  focused 
extensively  on  target  aims  for  bilateral  trade.  Start¬ 
ing  with  Medevedev's  announcement  in  June  2011,  to 
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Putin's  claims  in  October  2011,  Russia  launched  new 
targets  for  the  bilateral  economic  relationship,  seeking 
an  increase  to  U.S.$100  billion  in  2015  and  U.S.$200 
billion  in  2020. 84  Russian  authorities  claim  optimisti¬ 
cally  that  in  2012,  bilateral  trade  with  China  would 
reach  U.S.$90  billion,  over  U.S.$33  billion  in  2006.  Still, 
70  percent  of  this  trade  is  raw  materials,  and  even  if 
China  and  Russia  formally  have  matching  interests  in 
the  sphere  of  energy  export  and  import,  the  pattern  of 
interaction  between  the  two  globally  and  regionally 
indicates  that  they  are  rivals. 

In  global  energy  security  affairs,  Moscow  harbors 
no  illusions  as  to  China's  emerging  role  as  an  ener¬ 
gy-hungry  power.  Russian  press  sources  are  already 
reading  Chinese  foreign  policies  as  mirroring  China's 
energy  needs,  as  when  Premier  Wen  Jiabao  visited 
Saudi  Arabia  in  January  2012  to  reassure  oil  deliveries 
in  case  of  a  larger  crisis  in  deliveries  from  Iran,  and 
Saudi-Chinese  investment  in  the  hydrocarbon  sector 
is  seen  as  a  distinct  challenge  to  Russian-initiated  for¬ 
mal  declarations  of  Saudi-Russian  joint  ventures  with 
no  substance.85  More  so,  even  in  regional  and  bilateral 
affairs,  the  so-called  strategic  energy  partnership  be¬ 
tween  the  two  also  has  clear  limitations;  China  held 
fifth  place  among  crude  oil  importers  from  Russia  in 
2010,  the  hype  around  the  deal  on  the  ESPO  pipeline 
notwithstanding.86  As  for  gas,  this  relationship  is  al¬ 
most  absent,  and  the  two  have  been  in  skirmishes  over 
gas  prices  for  at  least  6  years. 

This  energy-related  pattern  of  animosity  and  un¬ 
certainty  is  especially  visible  in  Central  Asia.  China 
has  skillfully  converted  its  participation  in  the  SCO  to 
concrete  energy  deals  with  Central  Asian  states,  the 
leading  states  being  Kazakhstan,  Turkmenistan,  and 
recently  Uzbekistan.  The  China  National  Petroleum 
Corporation  (CNPC)  controls  about  19  percent  of  the 
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Kazakh  oil  production  through  investments  made  in 
the  Kazakh  AktobeMunaiGaz  and  in  MangistauMun- 
aiGaz.87  Moreover,  CNPC  and  KazMunaiGaz  formed  a 
joint  venture  (50-50  in  shares)  to  develop  the  Urikhtau 
field  in  Kazakhstan,  estimated  to  contain  40  billion 
cubic  meters  (bcm)  gas  reserves  and  8  million  tons  of 
liquid  hydrocarbons.88  Oil  travels  long  distances  from 
the  Kazakh  fields  to  China  and  is  subsequently  expen¬ 
sive,  and  China  has  also  plowed  into  the  gas  sector.  In 
2011,  Chinese  and  Kazakh  authorities  signed  a  deal 
to  construct  a  1,305-kilometer-long  Kazakhs  section  of 
the  "C"  pipeline  that  will  have  an  initial  capacity  for  15 
bcm  annual  gas  export  to  China  by  2014.  The  CNPC, 
which  sponsors  construction,  has  suggested  that  the 
pipeline's  capacity  will  rise  to  25  bcm  by  2015. 89 

The  strategic  energy  relationship  between  China 
and  Kazakhstan  is  paralleled  by  a  warming  of  bilat¬ 
eral  trade  relations.  Evidently,  Kazakhstan's  high 
ranking  as  an  easy-to-do-business-with  country  at¬ 
tracts  the  Chinese,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Russia. 
At  the  bilateral  level,  Kazakh  President  Nursultan 
Nazarbayev  has  boasted  that  Chinese-Kazakh  trade 
has  risen  to  U.S.$20  billion  in  2010.  China  is  Kazakh¬ 
stan's  third  most  important  export  market  and  second 
most  important  market  for  imported  goods.  Chinese 
loans  to  the  development  of  iron  and  ferrous  ores  are 
also  substantial;  the  China  Development  Bank  Cor¬ 
poration  loaned  U.S.$1.7  billion  to  the  Kazakhstan 
Eurasian  Natural  Resource  Corporation  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes.90  In  2011,  the  Financial  Times  thus  con¬ 
cluded  that  "Beijing's  reach  now  expands  beyond  the 
energy  sector."91  Agreements  on  sales  of  55,000  tons  of 
uranium  to  Chinese  nuclear  power  plants  (estimated 
to  be  U.S.$8  billion)  were  paralleled  by  substantial 
loans  to  the  renewal  of  energy  infrastructure  (U.S.$5 
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billion),  prompting  Financial  Times  to  suggest  that  "the 
financial  crisis  provided  China  with  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  its  grip  on  Kazakh  oil  and  expand  into  the 
broader  economy." 

The  Chinese  export  of  Special  Economic  Zones 
(SEZ)  so  lavishly  practiced  in  Africa  has  also  made  an 
imprint  in  Central  Asia.  As  of  2011,  there  are  four  SEZ 
in  Kyrgyzstan,  nine  in  Kazakhstan,  10  in  Turkmeni¬ 
stan,  four  in  Tajikistan,  and  one  in  Uzbekistan,  many 
of  which  are  initiated  by  the  countries  themselves  to 
attract  international  investments.92  China  has  boosted 
Chinese-Kazakh  relations  by  setting  up  an  SEZ  as  a 
special  entry  point  for  Chinese  goods  arriving  to  Ka¬ 
zakhstan,  as  well  as  into  the  Kazakh-Belarus-Russia 
Custom's  Union.93  At  current,  Kazakhstan  has  nine 
such  zones,  and  the  one  mentioned  is  in  the  Chinese 
border  zone,  Yili.94 

Kazakhstan's  President  Nursultan  Nazarbayev 
signed  a  law  in  2011  for  the  further  development  of 
these  zones.95  According  to  this  law,  the  SEZ  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  regulations  of  the  Customs  Union, 
and  hence,  China  should  not  fear  that  there  are  any 
restrictions  imposed  on  SEZ  economic  activity  from 
Russia.96  Indeed,  at  the  bilateral  level,  Russia  has  ex¬ 
pressed  apprehension  that  goods  may  be  smuggled 
into  the  Russian/  Customs  Union  market,  while  Ka¬ 
zakhstan  will  use  the  SEZ  to  invite  Chinese  invest¬ 
ments  and  raw  material  imports,  and  assemble  goods 
in  the  SEZ  to  be  sold  in  the  Customs  Union— goods 
that  would  be  labeled  "made  in  Kazakhstan."97  This 
is  lucrative  for  China,  and  clearly  the  SEZ  also  meet 
strategic  requirements  for  China  to  modernize  and 
renew  critical  transport  infrastructure.  Eastern-based 
companies  invested  U.S.$3.7  billion  in  the  region  in 
2011,  and  railroads  and  highways  are  allegedly  being 
upgraded.98 
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As  for  relations  to  Uzbekistan,  there  has  also  been 
substantial  activity  after  the  2008-09  financial  crises. 
President  Karimov  visited  China  in  April  2011  and 
struck  deals  on  a  Chinese  U.S.$5  billion  investment  in 
the  energy  and  banking  sector,  as  well  as  an  agreement 
to  swap  currencies  for  U.S.$106  million.  Karimov  also 
pledged  to  finish  construction  of  the  Turkmen-Uzbek- 
Kazakhstan  gas  pipeline  by  2014,  thereby  preparing 
the  grounds  for  a  potential  increase  of  gas  exports  to 
China."  Indeed,  in  June  2012,  Karimov  announced  that 
the  companies  Uzbekneftegaz  and  CNPC  had  entered 
into  a  framework  agreement  stipulating  an  increase  of 
exports  to  10  bcm  annually.  He  also  signaled  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  Russia's  monopoly  on  transport  solu¬ 
tions.100  Uzbekistan  is  considered  to  have  considerable 
reserves,  7.2  trillion  cubic  meters  (tcm)  according  to 
one  estimate,  and  also  a  potential  for  the  extraction  of 
shale  gas.101  This  certainly  increases  the  room  for  Uz¬ 
bek  maneuvering.  Uzbekistan  can,  just  as  Russia  can, 
draw  dividends  from  the  SCO  policies  of  shielding 
authoritarian  states  from  external  influence. 

Finally,  a  major  source  of  the  Chinese- Russian  gas 
pricing  dispute  is  Turkmenistan.  Since  2006,  Turk¬ 
menistan  has  practiced  a  specific  brand  of  energy  bal¬ 
ancing— i.e.,  not  a  traditional  power-balancer  game 
but  a  game  designed  to  pit  bidders  up  against  one 
another  and  thus  secure  relative  economic  gains  and 
higher  standing  in  the  hierarchy  of  regional  and  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Estimates  of  Turkmen  gas  reserves 
have  reached  just  less  than  20  tcm,  making  Turkmeni¬ 
stan  capable  of  meeting  demands  from  multiple  bid¬ 
ders  and  holding  the  third  largest  world  deposits  of 
natural  gas,  behind  only  Iran  and  Qatar.102  China  and 
Turkmenistan  have  been  declared  strategic  energy 
partners  since  2009,  and  late  in  2011,  Turkmenistan 
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and  China  agreed  on  a  tripling  of  gas  exports  to  China, 
from  17  bcm  in  2011  to  60  bcm  within  a  4-year  period. 
Optimistically,  the  Turkmen  President  announced  that 
Turkmenistan  would  export  40  bcm  to  China  by  2012. 
Still,  China  has  already  surpassed  Russia  as  a  major 
destination  for  gas,  and  Russia  lags  behind  Iran  as 
well.  Russia  received  42  bcm  in  2008  but  was  down  to 
about  10-11  bcm  annually  as  of  2011. 103  Moreover,  this 
also  paved  the  way  for  a  deeper  Chinese  investment 
in  Turkmen  gas  infrastructure.  In  2009,  China  extend¬ 
ed  a  U.S.$4  billion  loan  to  Turkmenistan  to  assist  in  its 
infrastructure  gas  projects.104  In  2011,  China  invested 
an  additional  U.S.$4.1  billion  in  infrastructure  to  the 
Yuzhny  lolotan'  gas  field  and  would  be  well  positioned 
to  make  further  investments  in  the  planned  Turk- 
menistan-Uzbekistan-Kazakhstan-China  pipeline.105 
Indeed,  as  of  2012,  the  CNPC  is  the  only  international 
company  holding  an  onshore  Petroleum  Concession 
Agreement  with  Turkmen  companies.106 

Unable  to  find  common  language  with  China 
over  the  Altai  gas  pipeline  and  gas  prices,  Gazprom 
has  made  harsh  public  statements  against  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  gas  at  the  Yuzhny  lolotan'  field,  saying  that 
such  claims  are  exaggerated.  This  has  provoked  the 
Turkmens  and  has  probably  made  the  choice  in  favor 
of  China  even  more  grounded.  Clearly,  and  as  sug¬ 
gested  earlier,  a  tighter  energy  cooperation  between 
Turkmenistan  and  China  makes  Russia's  ambitions  to 
strike  a  strategic  gas  alliance  with  China  seem  further 
afield.  Russia  cannot  offer  the  prices  that  China  gets 
from  Turkmenistan,  and,  if  Turkmenistan  diverts  gas 
away  from  Russia,  Moscow  would  be  forced  to  find 
alternative  sources  of  gas  to  keep  up  its  export  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Moreover,  the  situation  is  not  alleviated  by  the 
price  games  played  by  the  states.  While  China  can  ar- 
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gue  that  it  tries  to  avert  sale  of  gas  from  Turkmenistan 
to  European  markets  in  fear  of  Turkmenistan  demand¬ 
ing  a  similar  price  from  China,  the  Chinese  also  know 
that  this  is  the  game  that  Russia  is  playing,  but  with  a 
lower  cap  price  on  gas.  Indeed,  Russia  has  repeatedly 
been  appealing  to  the  notion  of  "European  gas  prices" 
in  disputes  with  China,  an  argument  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  buy.107  China  continues  to  argue  that  gas  prices 
should  be  linked  to  the  prices  of  coal  — i.e.,  substan¬ 
tially  lower  than  the  prices  at  the  European  market.108 

The  strategic  partnership  is  also  becoming  frac¬ 
tured  with  regard  to  oil  exports.  Since  2011,  both  Ros¬ 
neft  and  Transneft  have  been  hinting  that  the  CNPC 
might  be  sued  for  nonpayment  of  debts  reaching 
U.S.$250  million  over  a  disagreement  about  whether 
China  should  pay  transit  fees  for  oil  passing  through 
the  last  part  of  the  ESPO  (the  stretch  from  Skovoro- 
dino  to  Kuzmino).  Whether  or  not  this  will  materialize 
remains  to  be  seen.  Like  Gazprom,  Rosneft  and  Trans¬ 
neft  would  have  limited  capacity  to  have  any  substan¬ 
tial  leverage  on  CNPC,  and  the  CNPC  could  further 
punish  Russian  interests  in  Central  Asia. 

True,  Russia  has  alternative  ways  of  exercising 
leverage  on  the  Central  Asian  states,  and  it  does  so 
most  successfully  in  Tajikistan  and  Kyrgyzstan,  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  has  substantial  hydrocarbon  resources. 
Here  both  the  Customs  Union  with  Kazakhstan  and 
Belarus,  as  well  as  the  CSTO,  are  central.  Shortly  after 
launching  his  reselection,  Kyrgyzstan  and  Tajikistan 
both  "joined"  the  Customs  Union  under  substantial 
pressure.  Other  alternatives  were  scarce;  Gazprom 
supplies  90  percent  of  Kyrgyzstan's  fuel,  and  remit¬ 
tances  from  the  Kyrgyz  and  Tajik  labor  force  in  Russia 
amount  to  half  of  these  countries'  GDP.109  Any  political 
crisis  between  Tajikistan  and  Kyrgyzstan  with  Russia 
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would  also  have  an  impact  on  labor  migrants  in  Rus¬ 
sia.110  For  Russia,  Customs  Union  membership  serves 
clear  political  purposes;  Russia  can  place  border  con¬ 
trol  units  along  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  Union,  thus 
regaining  access  to  border  controls  that  have  been 
lost.111  In  Moscow's  relationship  to  Tajikistan,  this  has 
been  a  continuous  issue,  with  Moscow  insisting  on  the 
return  of  Russian  border  guards  to  the  Tajik-Afghan 
border.  Tajikistan  has  resisted  this  by  expressing  pref¬ 
erences  for  a  U.S.-led  border  solution  pledged  by  the 
United  States  in  October  2011. 112  Russia  has  resisted 
this  fiercely,  and  Putin  has  launched  this  partially  as 
a  task  for  the  Customs  Union  (with  Belarus  and  Ka¬ 
zakhstan).113  Moreover,  throughout  2011,  Medvedev 
also  insisted  that  the  Russian  basing  rights  (with  the 
201st  Division)  should  be  prolonged  for  49  years.  Ta¬ 
jikistan  responded  by  demanding  a  higher  rental  fee 
for  the  base. 

Russia  has  leverage  over  both,  however.  Kyrgyz¬ 
stan  consumes  about  one  million  tons  of  fuel  annually 
from  Russian  refineries,  and  Russia  has  imposed  harsh 
taxation  on  oil  products  to  the  country  from  2010.  The 
Kyrgyz  might  have  thought  that  joining  the  Customs 
Union,  however  involuntarily,  might  dampen  Russian 
assertiveness,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In 
March  2012,  President  Atambayev  failed  to  secure  a 
U.S.$106  million  stabilization  loan  and  to  get  Russian 
concessions  on  discount  on  oil  products,  and  Kyrgyz 
debt  to  Russia  is  mounting.114  The  presence  of  Russia's 
some  6,000  troops  in  Tajikistan  also  continues  to  keep 
Tajikistan  in  Russia's  orbit  and  within  reach  for  claims 
that  this  is  a  base  within  the  CSTO  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  "collective  security"  in  the  region.115 

Russia's  hegemonic  claims  within  the  recast  Eur¬ 
asian  institutional  framework  might  sharpen  under 
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Putin.  Evidently,  this  may  also  be  paralleled  by  a 
more  posturing  Asia  strategy  to  provide  for  Russian 
economic  interests  in  the  far  east. 

RUSSIA'S  FAR  EAST:  INCREASING 
APPREHENSIONS 

The  returning  fear  of  Russia  is  not  only  that  China 
should  challenge  Russia's  traditional  hegemony  in 
Central  Asia  — which  it  does  — but  also  Russia's  Far 
East  territory.  The  Eastern  part  of  Russia  is  populated 
by  6.7  million  people,  and  the  electoral  result  of  the 
2011  Duma  elections  were  dismal  for  the  whole  of  the 
Siberian  Federal  District.116  In  the  12  federal  subjects 
in  this  district,  the  average  support  for  United  Rus¬ 
sia  was  down  18.5  percent,  with  a  low  -3.92  in  Tuva, 
and  a  high  25.23  in  Novosibirsk  Oblast.117  In  the  Far 
Eastern  District,118  United  Russia  did  not  fare  any  bet¬ 
ter.  The  average  decline  of  the  nine  federal  subjects 
here  was  -18.3  percent.  Subsequently,  the  press  made 
Trenin's  "losing  Siberia"  vision  of  2003  a  short-lived 
mantra  in  the  major  headlines  before  it  was  released 
by  preparatory  articles  for  the  presidential  election,  all 
on  the  contributions  of  the  Medvedev-Putin  tandem 
to  democracy.119 

Starting  from  2010-11,  the  Russian  government  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  established  SEZ  in  the  Siberian  re¬ 
gion.  Putin  visited  the  Tomsk  SEZ  in  2011,120  boasting 
that  the  SEZ,  established  in  2005,  was  now  a  center  for 
50  resident  companies  doing  high  technologies.  As  for 
China,  it  has  established  three  SEZ  in  Russia  —  two  in 
Siberia  and  one  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  one  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  in  real  estate,  while  the  Ussuriysk  is  dedicated 
to  industrial  enterprises  and  investments,  and  the 
Tomsk  SEZ  to  forestry.  Russian-Chinese  SEZ  coopera¬ 
tion  on  forestry  dates  back  to  November  2000. 121 
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Clearly,  states  use  economic  power  to  gain  influ¬ 
ence  and  to  secure  access  to  export  and  import  mar¬ 
kets,  and  China  is  no  exception.  China  uses  these  SEZ 
to  enhance  its  soft  power  (influence  by  example  and 
attraction),  secure  access  to  resources,  and  project 
strategic  economic  power.  But  among  the  19  SEZ  ad¬ 
opted,  few  seem  to  be  centered  on  resource  extraction 
except  the  Tomsk  SEZ.122  As  mentioned  previously, 
China  seems  to  implement  a  similar  strategy  towards 
Central  Asian  states  as  towards  Russia  — to  utilize  SEZ 
as  point  of  entry  for  Chinese  production  while  using 
strategic  investment  tools  and  soft  power  to  strike  lu¬ 
crative  bilateral  bargains  in  the  energy  sector.  This  im¬ 
plies  direct  soft  power  competition  with  Russia  over 
Central  Asia,  a  perspective  that  the  Kremlin  is  waking 
up  to. 

Russian  authorities  seem  to  vacillate  between  see¬ 
ing  China  as  an  example  and  a  competitor.  In  this  con¬ 
text,  the  Chinese  model  seems  attractive  for  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  etc.  In  Tomsk,  Putin  seemed  inclined  to  enter  into 
a  competition  over  modernization,  stating  that: 

we  have  made  some  accomplishments  over  the  past 
few  years.  By  this,  I  mean  special  economic  zones,  the 
program  for  establishing  technology  parks  and  busi¬ 
ness  think  tanks.  .  .  ,123 

His  minister  for  development,  Elvira  Naibuillina, 
was  more  explicit  in  singling  out  China  as  an  example: 

In  China,  such  zones  are  already  producing  more  than 
half  the  GDP.  This  is  a  very  significant  share.  China  set 
up  its  first  five  special  economic  zones  in  1980,  that  is, 

30  years  ago,  and  now  they  are  playing  a  major  role  in 
its  economic  development.124 
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As  of  2011,  Russian  authorities  boasted  having  24 
SEZ  and  13  science  cities  modeled  on  the  tax  excep¬ 
tions  of  the  Chinese.  Spending  on  science  cities  was 
estimated  to  be  a  meager  600  million  Russian  rubles 
(RUR),  while  Putin  stated  that  the  federal  budget  al¬ 
location  to  SEZ  for  2011  would  be  17.5  billion  RUR,  in 
addition  to  an  alleged  28.3  billion  RUR  infrastructure 
investment  already  made.  Yet,  these  zones  have  se¬ 
vere  labor  shortages,  and  Russian  authorities  lament 
that  there  are  still  mobility  barriers  inside  the  CIS 
hampering  a  staffing  of  labor  force  from  this  fig-leaf 
commonwealth. 

More  challenging  are  demographic  and  economic 
developments  further  east.  For  Moscow,  the  viability 
of  the  Far  East  is  of  primary  importance  for  the  territo¬ 
rial  integrity  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  for  Rus¬ 
sia's  foothold  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.125  The  Russian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated  in  November  2011 
that  the  major  economic  development  will  take  place 
in  Asia  and  that  the  "Asian  vector  has  been  moved 
to  the  forefront  of  Russian  diplomacy."126  Symptom¬ 
atically,  in  April  2012,  weeks  before  the  inauguration, 
the  Kremlin  launched  a  huge  Sovereign  Wealth  Fund- 
sponsored  investment  and  development  project  for 
the  Far  Eastern  regions  in  Russia.  The  development 
company  was  to  be  granted  mining  rights  (gold,  min¬ 
erals)  and  licenses,  as  well  as  vital  stakes  in  the  energy 
and  natural  resource  sectors  (estimated  to  U.S.$17 
billion).  Comparing  it  to  Ivan  the  Terrible's  division 
of  lands  into  the  zemshchina  and  the  oprichina,127  news 
commentators  stressed  that  the  development  corpo¬ 
ration  de  facto  supersedes  state-owned  hydrocarbon 
companies,  such  as  Gazprom  and  Rosneft,  and  also 
regional  authorities.128  Evidently,  this  is  a  new  twist  in 
Putin's  centralized  regional  policy  and  a  structure  that 
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side-steps  government  structures  and  leaves  mod¬ 
ernization  to  be  a  key  priority  of  a  closed  network  of 
government  officials. 

CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  discussed  the  Chinese-Russian  rela¬ 
tionship  along  the  axis  of  status-seeking  and  regional 
rivalries.  The  primary  argument  has  been  that  al¬ 
though  the  SCO  effectively  may  enhance  both  Rus¬ 
sia's  and  China's  status  in  international  affairs,  and 
although  they  may  use  their  status  positioning  in 
the  UN  Security  Council  to  soft-balance  against  U.S. 
dominance,  their  interests  do  not  fully  converge  at  the 
regional  level.  In  terms  of  convergence,  both  China  and 
Russia  could  benefit  from  a  more  cooperative  relation¬ 
ship  in  energy  export  and  import,  with  Russia  hav¬ 
ing  flagged  an  ambition  to  increase  exports  eastward, 
and  China  expectedly  jumping  from  a  demand  of  85 
bcm  natural  gas  in  2008  to  a  395  bcm  gas  demand  in 
2035. 129  China  also  seeks  to  lessen  its  dependence  on 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  Being  an  energy-hungry  maritime 
great  power  in  Asia,  China  finds  the  SCO  convenient 
as  an  arrangement  that  plows  new  energy  inroads  for 
it  in  Central  Asia  while  securing  its  strategic  inland 
backyard.  It  has  been  argued  that  for  Russia,  the  SCO 
has  primarily  been  (and  is)  a  reentry  ticket  into  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  where  it  lost  control  and  prestige  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  Yeltsin  period.  The  SCO  could  provide 
Russia  with  the  status  as  a  pragmatic  regional  power, 
able  to  find  new  ways  in  which  to  address  regional  is¬ 
sues.  The  SCO  also  provided  Russia  with  a  diplomatic 
framework  for  its  regional  initiatives  in  collective  CIS 
security  (the  CSTO),  and  finally,  a  framework  for  de¬ 
veloping  economic  cooperation  and  flagging  Eastern 
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Russia  as  an  "energy  hub."  Finally,  the  SCO  also  adds 
to  their  soft-balancing  capacity.  Through  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  both  China  and  Russia  have  created  a  notion  of 
an  alternative  to  U.S.  influence,  while  at  the  same  time 
enveloping  the  Central  Asian  states  in  a  regional  con¬ 
stellation  that  cuts  them  off  from  setting  up  a  regional 
constellation  consisting  of  only  Central  Asian  states. 

In  terms  of  divergence,  other  factors  are  at  play.  As 
states  dedicated  to  sovereignty,  neither  Russia  nor 
China  is  prone  to  pin  security  on  multilateral  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  this  sense,  the  prospects  for  a  Chinese-Rus- 
sian  counterbalance  against  U.S.  power  are  clear,  and 
it  is  limited  to  various  attempts  of  "soft  balancing."130 
How  this  will  spell  out  regionally  depends  on  China's 
and  Russia's  interests  and  the  capacity  of  the  SCO  to 
move  from  sovereignty  enhancement  to  sovereignty 
pooling.  Indeed,  while  soft-balancing  may  have  been 
a  proper  strategy  when  the  SCO  was  initiated,  it  may 
look  different  in  2012  and  beyond.  Two  factors  may  be 
brought  to  illustrate  this.  First,  after  the  impact  of  the 
2008  economic  crisis,  Russia  may  have  few  other  op¬ 
tions  than  to  return  to  this  partnership  with  a  harder 
economic  and  security  agenda.  The  BRIC  (Brazil,  Rus¬ 
sia,  India,  and  China)  experiment  has  brought  little  to 
Russia's  foreign  policy,  and  the  task  of  modernizing 
the  Russian  north  and  east  is  looming  while  the  south 
is  becoming  an  unruly  area  where  Russia  cannot  seek 
status  effectively  —  the  winter  Olympics  in  2014  not¬ 
withstanding. 

Second,  the  main  architect  behind  Russia's  energy 
power  strategy,  Putin,  may  bring  the  Sino-Russian 
relationship  back  into  center  court  simply  because 
Russia  is  creating  a  set  of  strained  relations  with  the 
West  that  were  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  2012  pres¬ 
idential  "campaign."  Given  the  fact  that  the  SCO  is  an 
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alliance  that  excludes  U.S.  membership  (and  also  ob¬ 
server  status),  China  and  Russia  could  find  that  their 
mutual  rapprochement  could  be  the  only  viable  stra¬ 
tegic  choice  after  2014,  given  NATO  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan.131 

In  sum,  even  if  China  and  Russia  might  find  it 
strategically  convenient  to  enhance  the  significance  of 
their  mutual  relationship  once  more,  it's  not  certain 
that  they  will  return  with  a  cordial  embrace,  nor  does 
it  mean  that  the  SCO  will  act  coherently  from  2014  and 
beyond,  predictions  that  it  would  notwithstanding.132 
With  NATO  set  to  leave,  both  China  and  Russia  may 
find  themselves  confronted  with  regional  challenges 
that  could  make  their  promises  of  building  an  alter¬ 
native  to  U.S.  prominence  look  empty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  could  also  prepare  both  for  moving  beyond 
what  Bobo  Lo  called  the  "axis  of  convenience."  True, 
Lo  suggests  that  world  geopolitics: 

is  not  based  on  fixed  and  long-lasting  strategic  part¬ 
nerships,  let  alone  alliances,  but  on  much  more  supple 
arrangements  that  are  frequently  opportunistic,  non¬ 
committal,  and  volatile.133 

But  whenever  there  is  a  security  void,  there  are 
also  powers  that  may  make  claims.  There  will  be  such 
a  void  when  NATO  leaves  Afghanistan. 
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CHAPTER  4 


CHINA'S  MILITARY  GOALS, 

POLICY,  DOCTRINE,  AND  CAPABILITIES 
IN  CENTRAL  ASIA 

Richard  Weitz 

China's  growing  military  power  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  but  most  of  this  relates  to  the  ability 
of  the  Peoples'  Liberation  Army  Navy  (PLAN)  to  proj¬ 
ect  power  against  Taiwan  or  into  the  South  China  Sea. 
Those  analysts  who  focus  on  China's  Landpower  are 
preoccupied  with  scenarios  involving  a  clash  between 
India  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  Such 
a  focus  arguably  has  been  warranted,  given  that  PRC 
policymakers  have  largely  accepted  Russian  military 
hegemony  in  Central  Asia  and  the  large  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  military  presence  in 
Afghanistan  and  neighboring  regions.  But  the  PRC's 
growing  economic  and  other  interests  in  Central  Asia, 
combined  with  Chinese  fears  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Russia  can  guarantee  a  secure  environment 
there,  especially  given  the  ongoing  NATO  drawdown 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  increased  instability  in  the 
Arab  World,  means  that  one  can  no  longer  exclude  the 
possibility  that  Beijing  will  direct  the  Peoples'  Libera¬ 
tion  Army  (PLA)  to  employ  its  growing  capabilities 
for  military  intervention  in  Central  Asia. 

The  PLA  is  now  focused  on  developing  its  mili¬ 
tary  into  highly  adaptable  and  fully  mechanized 
units  that  can  be  integrated  seamlessly  with  special¬ 
ized  units  such  as  logistics,  armor,  and  support.  The 
PLA  Air  Force  (PLAAF)  has  begun  to  shift  from  a  de¬ 
fensive  force  with  very  little  offensive  potential  to  a 
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force  capable  of  achieving  both  political  and  strategic 
objectives  outside  of  China's  borders.  A  premium  is 
placed  on  the  coordination  and  integration  between 
air  assets,  ground  units,  and  strategic  missile  forces. 
The  PLA  has  improved  its  training  in  all  aspects  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  these  improvements  can  be 
seen  in  the  PLA's  success  in  multilateral  exercises 
with  its  Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization  (SCO) 
partners.  Military  forces  in  the  westernmost  Xinjiang 
Military  District  are  both  qualitatively  and  quanti¬ 
tatively  greater  than  any  in  the  countries  of  greater 
Central  Asia  (not  including  Russia  and  U.S.  forces  in 
Afghanistan). 

With  this  obvious  military  and  economic  advan¬ 
tage,  China  would  be  able  to  dominate  Greater  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  with  force.  However,  Beijing  has  chosen  the 
route  of  multilateral  defense  and  economic  engage¬ 
ment.  This  course  of  action  is  not  a  surprise,  given 
that  China  thus  far  has  been  committed  to  a  "peaceful 
rise."  In  today's  geopolitical  climate,  there  are  very 
few  circumstances  in  which  China  would  engage  in 
armed  conflict  with  any  country  along  its  western  bor¬ 
der.  These  would  include  state  sponsored  terrorism,  a 
failed  state  contingency,  or  a  threat  to  China's  energy 
security.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  response  would 
likely  be  multilateral,  with  PLA  forces  being  assisted 
by  their  SCO  counterparts.  It  would  be  likely  that  any 
multilateral  military  operation  would  be  led  by  China 
and  Russia. 

PRC  officials  fear  that  any  instability  in  Central 
Asia  could  spill  over  into  Xinjiang  or  that  Uighur  in¬ 
surgents  could  use  Central  Asia  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  mount  cross-border  attacks  into  China.  With 
a  growing  Islamic  revival  in  Central  Asia,  a  region 
with  weak  institutions  plagued  by  chronic  instability, 
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and  a  looming  deadline  for  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan,  Beijing's  anxiety  is  increasing.  China's 
foreign  policy  in  Central  Asia,  therefore,  could  be 
considered  an  extension  of  its  own  fears  about  its  in¬ 
ternal  security.  As  a  result,  the  possibility  exists  that 
China  may  deem  a  military  intervention  in  Central 
Asia  necessary  for  its  own  defense.  China  also  has 
growing  geopolitical  and  economic  interests  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  that  could  prove  sufficient  grounds  for  inter¬ 
vention  someday.  China's  diplomacy  in  Central  Asia 
is  primarily  economic,  as  it  seeks  to  promote  stability 
through  economic  development  and  gain  access  to 
critical  resources  such  as  gas  and  oil.  A  threat  to  these 
fundamental  interests  would  certainly  cause  alarm  in 
Beijing.  China  also  regards  any  attempt  by  the  West 
to  establish  a  presence  in  Central  Asia  with  suspicion, 
assuming  that  U.S.  military  units  in  the  region  are  part 
of  a  Western  strategy  to  "contain"  Beijing.1 

CHINA'S  GOALS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA 

China  has  had  ties  for  centuries  with  Central  Asia, 
but  Russian  and  Soviet  control  of  the  region  during 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries  largely  severed  most  of 
these  contacts.  It  has  only  been  since  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic's  (USSR)  demise  in  1990 
that  China  has  reemerged  as  a  major  force  in  Central 
Asia.  PRC  officials  have  used  their  growing  presence 
to  pursue  a  variety  of  strategic,  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  other  goals  in  the  region,  whose  core  members  are 
the  newly  independent  countries  of  Central  Asia  — 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan, 
and  Uzbekistan.  Not  wishing  to  remain  vassals  of 
Moscow,  the  newly  independent  countries  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  have  sought  to  develop  ties  with  China  and 
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other  countries  besides  Russia.  They  consider  the  PRC 
less  an  alternative  great  power  patron  to  Russia  than 
a  supplementary  relationship  that  could  help  them 
moderate  Moscow's  predominance  in  the  region  and 
promote  their  economic  development.  The  Chinese 
leaders  have  exploited  this  opportunity,  but  cautious¬ 
ly,  not  wishing  to  antagonize  their  Russian  colleagues 
with  the  impression  that  Beijing  is  seeking  to  displace 
Moscow's  predominance  in  a  region  of  such  great 
importance  to  Russia's  economic  and  military  well¬ 
being.  The  substantial  overlap  in  Chinese  and  Russian 
interests  in  the  region  has  encouraged  PRC  leaders 
to  adopt  a  low-key  approach  toward  the  region.  Al¬ 
though  China  and  Russia  often  compete  for  Central 
Asian  energy  supplies  and  commercial  opportunities, 
the  two  governments  share  a  desire  to  limit  instabil¬ 
ity  and  Western  influence  in  the  region.  They  espe¬ 
cially  fear  ethnic  separatism  in  their  border  territories 
supported  by  Islamic  fundamentalist  movements  in 
Central  Asia. 

The  PRC's  primary  security  goal  is  to  counter  sep¬ 
aratism,  terrorism,  and  religious  extremism  in  Central 
Asia  since  PRC  policymakers  fear  that  these  "three 
evil  forces"  could  adversely  affect  Beijing's  control 
over  several  Chinese  regions  seeking  greater  autono¬ 
my.  Many  of  the  latter  worries  concern  ethnic  separat¬ 
ism  in  China's  volatile  Xinjiang  Uighur  Autonomous 
Region,  a  mineral-rich  area  constituting  one-sixth  of 
the  PRC.  Deadly  riots  between  the  local  ethnic  minor¬ 
ity,  the  Uighurs,  and  the  growing  ethnic  Han  popula¬ 
tion  have  occurred  periodically  during  the  past  few 
decades,  most  recently  in  2009  and  2011.  Massive 
immigration  by  Han  Chinese  into  Xinjiang  in  recent 
decades  has  decreased  the  percentage  of  Muslim  Ui¬ 
ghurs  in  Xinjiang  to  below  50  percent  of  the  approxi- 
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mately  20  million  people  living  there.  Many  of  its  local 
Muslims,  like  Tibetan  Buddhists,  oppose  the  growing 
influx  of  Han  Chinese  into  their  traditional  homeland, 
which  enjoyed  de  facto  independence  before  Beijing 
incorporated  its  territory  into  China  in  1949.2  The  Ui- 
ghurs  have  ethnic  and  religious  links  to  neighboring 
Turkic  populations  in  Central  Asia.3 

Beijing  has  pressed  Central  Asian  governments 
just  as  vigorously  to  crack  down  on  perceived  anti- 
PRC  terrorists,  but  in  these  cases,  they  have  typically 
encountered  less  resistance  than  in  Washington.  PRC 
officials  have  employed  explicit  and  implicit  threats 
combined  with  targeted  economic  and  military  assis¬ 
tance  to  induce  the  Central  Asian  governments  to  curb 
Uighur  activism  in  their  countries,  deport  Uighur  po¬ 
litical  refugees  fleeing  persecution  back  to  China,  and 
not  protest  Chinese  repression  in  Xinjiang.  The  PRC 
government  has  relied  on  diplomatic  initiatives  and 
direct  security  assistance  to  bolster  Central  Asian  gov¬ 
ernments  against  domestic  threats  and  suppress  sepa¬ 
ratist  activities  by  Uighur  activists.  Furthermore,  the 
PRC  has  sponsored  Chinese  students  and  institutions 
to  support  their  studying  Islam  and  Central  Asian 
countries  partly  so  that  they  can  understand  and 
counter  potential  Islamist  terrorist  threats.4  The  PRC 
has  also  supplied  Central  Asian  governments  with 
defense  equipment,  military  training,  and  intelligence 
data  to  assist  them  in  combating  terrorist  groups.  Chi¬ 
na's  multilateral  diplomacy  has  focused  on  the  SCO, 
which,  under  Beijing's  guidance,  is  formally  devoted 
to  fighting  the  "three  evil  forces"  of  "terrorism,  sepa¬ 
ratism,  and  extremism."  The  organization  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Regional  Anti-Terrorism  Center  in  which  the 
member  governments  share  information  about  pos¬ 
sible  terrorist  threats.  The  SCO  also  organizes  periodic 
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exercises  involving  paramilitary  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  rehearse  counterterrorism  operations. 

Through  these  various  multilateral,  bilateral,  and 
unilateral  initiatives,  the  Chinese  government  has 
proved  largely  successful  in  suppressing  potential 
separatist  activities  by  Uighur  activists  in  Eurasia. 
Central  Asians  often  sympathize  with  the  Uighurs' 
separatist  aspirations,  especially  since  Uighur  activ¬ 
ists  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  Central  Asians' 
own  successful  drives  for  independence,  and  they 
share  the  same  Muslim  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  governments,  while  allowing  Uighurs  to 
practice  limited  degrees  of  political  activity,  do  not 
permit  Uighurs  to  engage  in  unauthorized  activities  in 
China  and  have  deported  Uighurs  accused  of  terror¬ 
ism  by  Beijing.5  The  governments  of  Kazakhstan  and 
Kyrgyzstan  have  deported  Uighurs  following  Chinese 
requests.6 

China's  growing  energy  needs  represent  another 
force  driving  its  increased  interest  and  involvement 
in  Central  Asia.  The  PRC's  booming  economy,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  declining  domestic  energy  production, 
has  resulted  in  China's  importing  an  increasingly 
large  percentage  of  its  oil  and  natural  gas.  Most  of 
these  energy  imports  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Africa,  but  PRC  policymakers  are  eager  to  diversify 
the  geographic  range  of  their  foreign  energy  suppli¬ 
ers.  They  recognize  that  oil  deliveries  from  the  Middle 
East  are  vulnerable  to  disruption  from  terrorism,  local 
military  conflicts,  and  other  regional  instability  that 
could  abruptly  curtail  energy  exports  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  region.  Under  its  Energy  Eastward  Trans¬ 
portation  Program,  the  Chinese  government  has  been 
promoting  the  construction  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines 
that  would  directly  transport  Central  Asian  energy 
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resources  eastward  into  China.7  Unlike  PRC's  energy 
imports  from  Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  travel 
by  sea,  energy  imports  from  Central  Asia  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian  region  can  travel  through  land-based  pipelines  to 
China,  obviating  Beijing's  need  to  rely  on  vulnerable 
sea  lanes  that  are  susceptible  to  disruption  by  pirates 
or  foreign  navies. 

Besides  securing  access  to  the  region's  energy  re¬ 
sources,  Chinese  officials  also  desire  to  enhance  com¬ 
merce  between  the  PRC's  relatively  impoverished 
northwestern  regions  and  their  Central  Asian  neigh¬ 
bors.  Increased  commerce  with  Central  Asia  could 
help  promote  the  economic  development  of  Xinjiang, 
Tibet,  and  other  PRC  regions  that  have  lagged  be¬ 
hind  China's  vibrant  eastern  cities,  helping  to  realize 
Beijing's  West  Development  Strategy.8  Although  the 
PRC's  trade  with  Central  Asia  constitutes  only  a  small 
percentage  of  China's  overall  commerce,  it  represents 
a  greater  and  more  important  share  for  western  China 
due  to  its  geographic  location.  This  consideration  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  Xinjiang.9  The  PRC  government 
is  developing  new  rail,  pipeline,  and  other  infrastruc¬ 
ture  links  that  would  tighten  connections  between 
Xinjiang  — which  is  abundant  in  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
other  valuable  minerals  — and  both  Central  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  China.10  More  than  half  of  Xinjiang's  foreign 
trade  already  derives  from  commerce  with  Central 
Asian  countries.11 

Developing  Security  Ties. 

China  has  signed  a  series  of  bilateral  agreements 
with  its  Central  Asian  neighbors  in  such  areas  as  bor¬ 
der  security  and  military  cooperation.  Beijing  typical¬ 
ly  has  provided  small  amounts  of  military  aid  to  each 
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Central  Asian  country.  Its  quick  delivery  of  commu¬ 
nications  equipment,  tents,  and  other  defense  items 
to  Kyrgyzstan  during  the  1999-2000  incursions  by  the 
Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan,  an  international 
terrorist  organization,  into  that  country  highlighted 
to  Central  Asian  regimes  China's  value  as  a  regional 
defense  partner.12  In  October  2002,  China  began  par¬ 
ticipating  in  several  bilateral  military  exercises  with 
Central  Asian  governments.13  PRC  border  guards 
have  assumed  most  of  the  responsibilities  for  polic¬ 
ing  the  joint  China-Tajikistan  frontier.14  Sino-Russian 
military  cooperation  is  also  extensive  and  has  expand¬ 
ed  from  arms  sales  since  the  1990s  to  extensive  joint 
military  exercises. 

The  PRC  government  has  complemented  these  bi¬ 
lateral  initiatives  by  working  within  the  multilateral 
SCO.  By  means  of  the  SCO  — which,  under  Beijing's 
guidance,  is  formally  devoted  to  fighting  the  "three 
evil  forces"  of  "terrorism,  separatism,  and  extrem¬ 
ism"— the  Chinese  government  has  proved  largely 
successful  in  suppressing  potential  separatist  activi¬ 
ties  by  East  Turkestan  activists  and  other  Uighur  op¬ 
position  to  Beijing  in  Central  Asia.  The  SCO  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Regional  Anti-Terrorism  Center  in  which  the 
member  governments  (which  include  China,  Russia, 
and  all  the  governments  of  Central  Asia  except  Turk¬ 
menistan)  share  information  about  possible  terrorist 
threats.  The  SCO  also  organizes  periodic  exercises  in¬ 
volving  paramilitary  and  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
rehearse  counterterrorism  operations. 

The  previously  isolated  PRC  defense  establish¬ 
ment  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  outreach  effort 
in  Central  Asia,  both  directly  through  bilateral  pro¬ 
grams  and  multilaterally,  especially  within  the  SCO 
framework.  Regular  meetings  now  occur  between  the 
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defense  ministers,  armed  forces  chiefs,  general  staffs, 
and  border  commanders  of  the  PLA  and  other  SCO 
militaries.  Some  of  these  sessions  occur  within  the 
context  of  wider  meetings  among  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  —  such  as  on  the  sidelines  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  summits  — whereas  others  involve  only 
defense  leaders.  Contacts  are  even  more  common 
among  mid-level  military  officers,  especially  those  of 
border  security  and  other  military  units  in  Chinese 
locations  near  SCO  territories.  Military  experts  from 
the  PRC  and  other  SCO  countries  also  exchange  ideas 
related  to  their  functional  expertise,  such  as  commu¬ 
nications,  engineering,  and  mapping.15  Academic  ex¬ 
changes  also  constantly  occur,  with  Chinese  students 
studying  in  the  military  academies  of  other  SCO  coun¬ 
tries  and  vice-versa  with,  for  example,  Central  Asian 
students  studying  in  PRC  military  academies.  Still, 
the  best  known  SCO  military  activities  involving  Chi¬ 
na  are  the  major  multilateral  military  exercises  that 
the  organization  has  been  holding  every  year  or  two 
since  2005. 

The  location  of  the  U.S.  airbase  at  Kyrgyzstan's 
Manas  International  Airport  only  200  miles  from  the 
PRC- Kyrgyzstan  border,  combined  with  Washing¬ 
ton's  long-standing  military  cooperation  with  Japan 
and  Taiwan  and  growing  security  ties  with  India,  in¬ 
variably  has  stimulated  Chinese  fears  of  U.S.  encircle¬ 
ment  and  containment.  PRC  officials  endorsed  the 
2005  SCO  leadership  declaration  calling  on  coalition 
forces  to  establish  a  timetable  for  reducing  their  mili¬ 
tary  presence  in  Central  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  PRC  leaders  thus  far  have  avoid¬ 
ed  directly  challenging  the  U.S.  (or  Russian)  military 
presence  in  Central  Asia.  Like  Russian  policymakers, 
Chinese  leaders  are  ambivalent  about  the  U.S.  military 
footprint  in  Central  Asia.  They  see  advantages  in  hav- 
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ing  the  United  States  heavily  involved  in  suppressing 
potentially  anti-Chinese  terrorism  in  Central  Asia. 
PRC  leaders  are  also  uncertain  how  well  China  could 
manage  the  consequences  of  a  complete  and  rapid 
U.S.  military  disengagement  from  the  region.  The  pre¬ 
cipitous  U.S.  security  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  in 
the  early  1990s,  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  forces,  created  a  major  security  vacuum  in 
the  region  that  disrupted  economic  and  political  sta¬ 
bility  in  neighboring  countries  for  at  least  a  decade. 
Although  the  PRC's  ability  to  project  power  into  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  is  growing,  its  capacity  still  lags  far  behind 
that  of  the  United  States  or  even  Russia. 

Developments  might  lead  to  the  PRC's  assuming  a 
more  prominent  military  role  in  Central  Asia.  Beijing 
has  given  indications  that  it  hopes  to  increase  its  mili¬ 
tary  sales  to  Central  Asia.  With  an  increase  in  defense 
spending  by  several  Central  Asian  countries,  China 
may  be  able  to  assume  a  larger  role  in  supplying  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  the  region.  Kyrgyzstan  increased  its 
military  spending  from  $44.8  million  in  1999  to  $79.3 
million  in  2008.  Kazakhstan  mimicked  this  spending 
increase  more  dramatically,  spending  $855  million  in 
2008,  up  from  $206  million  in  1999. 16  This  trend  may 
well  continue  because,  as  these  countries  increase 
their  military  stockpiles,  it  encourages  their  neighbors 
to  do  the  same. 

At  some  point,  China  might  seek  a  military  base 
in  Central  Asia.  When  popular  upheavals  led  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Kyrgyz  government  during  that  coun¬ 
try's  2005  Tulip  Revolution,  Chinese  officials  contem¬ 
plated  sending  combat  forces  into  Kyrgyzstan,  per¬ 
haps  establishing  the  PRC's  first  foreign  military  base. 
In  late  May  2005,  Foreign  Ministry  spokesperson  Liu 
Jianchao  said  China  would  "seriously  consider"  de- 
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ploying  troops  to  southern  Kyrgyzstan  to  help  counter 
"terrorism,  separatism,  and  extremism"  there.17  Local 
and  Russian  opposition  prevented  any  PRC  military 
operation  in  Kyrgyzstan.18  In  late  July  2005,  Kyrgyz¬ 
stan's  acting  deputy  prime  minister  said: 

The  deployment  of  a  Chinese  military  base  on  the  Kyr¬ 
gyz  territory  has  been  discussed  at  a  very  high  level, 
but  Bishkek  will  not  turn  the  national  territory  into  a 
military  and  political  range.  We  have  enough  means 
and  forces  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  Kyrgyzstan.19 

Sino-Russian  defense  cooperation  is  also  extensive 
and  has  expanded  from  arms  sales  since  the  1990s  to 
extensive  joint  exercises.  Nevertheless,  the  PRC  has 
not  yet  established  a  permanent  military  presence  in 
Central  Asia.  Although  the  Chinese  government  was 
clearly  alarmed  by  the  April  2010  chaos  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  Kyrgyzstan,  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  regime 
established  in  2005  and  its  replacement  by  a  coalition 
government,  there  were  no  further  suggestions  about 
China  sending  troops  to  that  country.  On  April  8,  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  spokesperson  Jiang  Yu  simply  told  re¬ 
porters  that: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  developments  of  the 
situation  in  Kyrgyzstan  and  hope  to  see  early  restora¬ 
tion  of  order  and  stability  in  the  country  and  that  rel¬ 
evant  issues  can  be  settled  through  the  legal  means.20 

GROWING  CAPABILITIES  AND 
EVOLVING  DOCTRINE 

For  decades,  the  Chinese  have  observed  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  military  affairs  (RMA)  that  occurred  during 
the  swift  defeat  of  Iraqi  forces  in  Operation  DESERT 
STORM  and  the  NATO  intervention  in  Kosovo.21  Chi- 
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nese  military  leaders  observed  that  small,  well-trained 
forces  equipped  with  the  latest  information  age  tech¬ 
nology  could  decimate  much  larger  forces  with  great 
precision  and  lethality.  This  was  observed  while  the 
PRC  experienced  an  unprecedented  level  of  economic 
growth.  This  growth  has  given  China  the  means  to 
revamp  the  oversized  and  technologically  backward 
armed  forces.  The  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP) 
understood  that  in  order  to  maintain  its  national  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  post-information  age  RMA  world,  it  would 
need  to  change  the  strategy  of  the  PLAAF,  the  PLAN, 
and  the  PLA.  Its  oversized  military  was  cut  by  one 
million  personnel  to  free  up  funds  for  more  advanced 
technology,  and  it  changed  from  a  static  and  reactive 
strategy  that  was  inherently  defensive  to  a  mobile  and 
proactive  defensive  strategy  that  favors  offensive  ca¬ 
pabilities.22  This  transformation  has  led  to  a  more  ca¬ 
pable  and  well-equipped  force  that  uses  the  doctrine 
of  active  defense. 

China's  military  has  been  in  the  process  of  trans¬ 
forming  itself  from  a  static,  region-based  defense  force 
into  a  rapid  reaction  force,  with  the  reforms  certainly 
geared  toward  Taiwan,  but  also  possibly  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  an  intervention  in  Central  Asia.23  In  an  effort 
to  move  away  from  a  regional  infantry-based  army, 
the  PLA  has  adopted  modular  battle  group  structures 
like  those  employed  by  the  U.S.  military,  with  an  eye 
toward  supporting  high-altitude  operations  in  com¬ 
plex  terrains,  such  as  those  found  in  Central  Asia.24 
Many  PLA  brigade  and  battalion-sized  units  are  now 
capable  of  independent  operations,  offering  greater 
flexibility  for  Chinese  commanders,  and  China  has 
been  loosening  its  previously  rigid  military  structure 
to  allow  for  rapid  reallocation  of  forces  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  another,  a  capability  they  displayed 
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during  the  Stride  2009  exercises.25  Indeed,  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  China's  Stride  2009  exercise  was  to 
demonstrate  that  Chinese  units  could  move  far  from 
their  home  region  and  operate  in  any  environment.26 
The  PLA  has  been  focusing  on  developing  what  it 
calls  Rapid  Reaction  Forces  and  Resolving  Emerg¬ 
ing  Mobile  Combat  Forces,  units  that  are  trained  and 
equipped  to  move  quickly  over  air,  sea,  and  land  to 
contingencies  along  the  PRC's  borders.  Chinese  spe¬ 
cial  operations  forces  (SOF)  have  also  been  improving 
in  terms  of  training  and  capability,  and  China  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  airborne  division  designed  for  rapid 
deployment.  Such  rapid  reaction  units  will  eventually 
comprise  10  to  15  percent  of  the  PLA.27  The  PLAAF 
has  also  been  ordered  to  develop  a  rapid,  mobile  force, 
moving  from  a  close  air  support  mission  to  a  more  in¬ 
dependent  combat  role.28 

Historically,  the  Chinese  military  has  had  difficulty 
sustaining  forces  along  its  periphery;  examples  of  this 
include  the  Sino- Vietnamese  war  and  the  response  to 
the  2008  Sichuan  earthquake,  which  revealed  problems 
with  air  support.  In  addition,  the  PLA  is  faced  with 
deficiencies  in  its  rapid  air  transport  and  high-altitude 
helicopter  support  capabilities,  both  assets  that  would 
be  crucial  for  rapid-reaction  and  counterinsurgency 
(COIN)  operations  in  Xinjiang  and  Central  Asia.  The 
PLAAF  has  a  severe  shortage  of  long-range  heavy  air 
transports  and  aerial  refuelers,  precluding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  rapidly  moving  significant  forces  to  Central 
Asia  by  air.29  This  problem  has  been  compounded  by 
China's  recent  cancellation  of  an  order  for  38  11-76  air 
transports  and  11-78  refueling  aircraft  after  the  factory 
in  Uzbekistan  was  unable  to  complete  delivery.30  The 
workhorse  of  the  Chinese  transport  helicopter  fleet,  a 
modified  version  of  the  Russian  Mi-17,  also  has  a  fairly 
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limited  capacity  in  a  mountainous  environment  such 
as  Tajikistan  or  Kyrgyzstan,  being  able  to  carry  only 
6-8  fully  equipped  soldiers  to  an  altitude  of  just  3,000 
meters.  While  the  Chinese  have  developed  the  AC313 
medium-lift  helicopter,  which  is  capable  of  operating 
at  altitudes  of  6,000  meters  and  at  temperatures  of  -40 
to  +50  degrees  Celsius,  it  is  currently  tasked  for  civil¬ 
ian  use.31  Whether  it  is  adapted  for  the  military  may  be 
telling  of  the  types  of  operations  that  the  PLA  antici¬ 
pates  conducting  in  the  future. 

Problems  with  air  transportation  mean  that  any 
large-scale  movement  of  units  to  Central  Asia  will 
have  to  be  done  over  land,  likely  by  rail.  Stride  2009, 
for  instance,  relied  heavily  on  railroads  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  transport.32  More  importantly,  in  anticipation 
of  the  SCO  exercise  Peace  Mission  2010,  the  Chinese 
upgraded  their  rail  capacity  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country  and  used  these  networks  to  transport  the 
military  units  participating  in  the  exercise,  which  was 
held  in  Kazakhstan.  The  PLA  is  closely  involved  in  the 
planning  of  rail  networks,  and  over  1,000  railway  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  outfitted  with  military  transportation 
facilities.  Central  Asian  analysts  have  already  noted 
that  such  rail  infrastructure  could  support  a  Chinese 
intervention.  The  PLA  has  been  actively  using  rail  net¬ 
works  to  upgrade  the  long-range  logistical  capabilities 
of  its  forces  — for  example,  the  Qinghai-Tibet  railway 
has  been  used  to  enhance  the  PLAAF's  mobilization 
capabilities  in  western  China.  Beijing  is  in  the  process 
of  upgrading  its  rail  and  air  facilities  in  Tibet  and  is 
also  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  rail  line  through 
Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  and  Afghanistan,  which  will 
be  part  of  the  United  Nations  (UN)-sponsored  Trans- 
Asia  railway  network.33  Several  railways  are  also  be¬ 
ing  built  in  Central  Asia  to  transport  natural  resources 
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to  China.34  Chinese  officials  have  also  underlined  the 
important  experience  gained  by  the  PLA  in  long- 
range  rail  transport  during  Peace  Mission  2010,  in¬ 
cluding  changing  trains  and  switching  rail  gauges  at 
the  border,  as  well  as  transporting  heavy  equipment.35 
Given  these  developments,  it  can  be  concluded  with  a 
fair  amount  of  certainty  that  any  Chinese  intervention 
in  Central  Asia  involving  regular  army  units  would 
rely  heavily  on  railways  for  logistical  support,  with 
Chinese  infrastructure  already  having  the  capacity  for 
such  operations. 

The  2008  Sichuan  earthquake  and  the  2008  Ti¬ 
bet  and  2009  Xinjiang  riots  also  shed  some  light  on 
China's  capability  to  react  to  crises  on  the  country's 
periphery.  During  the  Sichuan  crisis,  the  PLA  had 
primary  responsibility  for  allocating  government  re¬ 
sources  and  assigning  missions.36  The  PLA,  however, 
had  difficulty  during  search  and  rescue  operations,  as 
it  did  not  have  enough  helicopters,  nor  did  it  have  the 
experience  to  sustain  a  high  operations  tempo  with  its 
existing  fleet.  Noticeable  improvement  was  observed 
during  the  Sichuan  flooding  of  2010,  however,  when 
PLA  helicopters  from  various  units  operated  efficient¬ 
ly  under  a  unified  command  and  maintained  a  very 
fast  operations  tempo.37  The  incident  suggests  that  the 
PLA  is  making  good  use  of  past  lessons  and  quickly 
adapting.  During  the  Tibet  and  Xinjiang  riots,  China's 
inexperience  with  COIN  was  evident,  as  units  had 
significant  difficulties  with  intelligence  and  coordina¬ 
tion  between  military  and  political  authorities,  as  well 
as  between  military  and  paramilitary  forces.38  The 
People's  Armed  Police  (PAP),  employing  its  counter¬ 
insurgency  capabilities,  was  the  primary  agency  used 
to  suppress  the  riots,  although  the  PLA  would  take 
COIN  responsibilities  if  an  international  intervention 
was  necessary.39 
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The  PLA's  growing  ability  to  project  military 
power  has  been  most  evident  in  its  military  exercises 
in  the  region.  For  Beijing,  these  exercises  with  Russia 
and  some  Central  Asian  countries,  typically  within 
the  SCO  framework,  serve  a  number  of  purposes  be¬ 
sides  enhancing  the  collective  military  capacity  of  the 
member  states.  These  benefits  include  improving  the 
proficiency  of  the  PLA,  demonstrating  new  combat 
skills,  learning  about  other  militaries  and  their  capa¬ 
bilities,  reassuring  the  Central  Asian  members  that 
Beijing  respected  their  security  needs,  cultivating  bi¬ 
lateral  contacts  with  other  SCO  members,  and  signal¬ 
ing  to  outside  powers  that  the  SCO  region  was  a  zone 
of  special  security  concern  for  Beijing. 

The  first  SCO  Peace  Mission  exercise  occurred  in 
August  18-25,  2005.  Although  SCO  members  sent  ob¬ 
servers,  this  event  was  primarily  a  Russian-Chinese 
show.  The  two  armed  forces  conducted  a  three-phased 
operation  that  began  in  Vladivostok  in  the  Russian  Far 
East  and  then  moved  to  China's  Shandong  Peninsula, 
where  the  participants  conducted  land  and  amphibi¬ 
ous  maneuvers.40  While  the  Chinese  supplied  most  of 
the  troops  (8,000  versus  2,000),  the  Russians  provided 
the  most  sophisticated  equipment,  including  Rus¬ 
sian  Tu-160  and  Tu-95  strategic  bombers,  as  well  as 
some  140  warships.41  The  maneuvers  practiced  during 
Peace  Mission  2005  included  neutralizing  anti-aircraft 
defenses,  enforcing  a  maritime  blockade,  and  con¬ 
ducting  an  amphibious  assault  and  other  joint  mari¬ 
time  operations.  Although  their  stated  purpose  was  to 
fight  terrorists  and  restore  peace  among  hypothetical 
local  combatants,  the  large  scale  of  the  air,  sea,  and 
ground  operations  made  it  appear  to  Russian  and  for¬ 
eign  observers  like  a  rehearsal  for  a  joint  amphibious 
invasion  of  Taiwan,  with  tactics  designed  to  deter  or 
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defeat  American  military  intervention  on  the  island's 
behalf.42  The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  also 
interpreted  the  exercise  as  partly  an  attempt  by  China 
to  strengthen  its  power  projection  capabilities  with 
respect  to  Taiwan.43  The  Russian  government  at  least 
did  not  seek  to  impart  such  an  impression.  Moscow 
reportedly  rejected  an  earlier  Chinese  proposal  to 
conduct  the  war  games  in  Zhejiang,  a  Chinese  coastal 
province  near  Taiwan.44  Another  possible  scenario 
could  have  been  a  joint  Russian-Chinese  military 
occupation  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  (DPRK)  should  the  regime  in  Pyongyang  col¬ 
lapse.  In  such  an  eventuality,  other  countries  might 
contemplate  moving  military  forces  into  North  Korea 
to  avert  a  humanitarian  disaster  (which  could  include 
a  massive  flight  of  refugees  into  neighboring  Chinese 
and  Russian  territories,  as  well  as  South  Korea)  and 
secure  the  DPRK's  nuclear  explosive  devices  and 
other  weapons  before  they  could  fall  into  the  hands 
of  terrorists,  criminals,  or  other  rogue  regimes.  Beijing 
and  Moscow  might  want  to  occupy  the  territory  first 
rather  than  allow  American  forces  to  move  so  close  to 
their  borders. 

The  more  recent  SCO  exercise  most  closely  resem¬ 
bles  Peace  Mission  2007,  which  occurred  from  Au¬ 
gust  9-17,  2007.  The  2007  drill  transpired  more  clearly 
within  the  SCO  framework.  Unlike  in  2005,  the  armed 
forces  of  all  six  full  SCO  members  participated  on  this 
occasion,  with  almost  6,500  troops  and  80  aircraft  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  two  phases,  including  2,000  troops  from 
Russia  and  1,600  from  China.45  Peace  Mission  2007 
began  on  August  9  in  Urumqi,  the  capital  of  China's 
Xinjiang-Uighur  Autonomous  Area,  and  ended  on 
August  17,  with  a  live-fire  exercise  at  the  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  training  range  near  Chelyabinsk,  in  Russia's  Vol- 
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ga-Urals  Military  District.  Unlike  Peace  Mission  2005, 
but  like  Peace  Mission  2010,  this  2007  exercise,  which 
did  not  involve  military  ships,  was  better  oriented  to¬ 
ward  suppressing  a  major  Islamist  insurgency  (such 
as  occurred  in  Chechnya)  or  popular  rebellion  (such 
as  occurred  at  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989  or  Andijan 
in  2005),  presumably  in  one  of  the  landlocked  Central 
Asian  countries. 

Peace  Mission  2009  took  place  from  July  22-27, 
2009.  Unlike  in  2007,  only  Russian  and  Chinese  troops 
participated  on  this  occasion,  but,  as  in  2005,  the  other 
SCO  members  received  invitations  to  send  military 
observers  to  Peace  Mission  2009.46  The  drills  began 
with  a  single  day  of  political-military  consultations 
among  senior  Russian  and  Chinese  defense  personnel 
in  Khabarovsk,  the  largest  city  in  the  Russian  Far  East 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Far  East  Military  Com¬ 
mand.47  The  two  delegations  reportedly  discussed  "the 
overall  anti-terror  situation"  and  "the  terrorism  trends 
in  member  countries  of  the  Shanghai  Cooperation  Or¬ 
ganization"  as  well  as  Afghanistan.48  The  operational 
phases  of  the  exercise  took  place  in  northeast  China, 
at  the  Taonan  training  base  in  China's  Shenyang  Mili¬ 
tary  Area  Command.49  They  then  spent  3  days  jointly 
planning  and  organizing  for  a  combined  anti-terrorist 
campaign.  The  most  important  exercise  segment  was 
a  live-fire  drill  at  the  base,  which  occupied  90  minutes 
on  the  last  day.50  About  1,300  military  personnel  from 
each  country  participated  in  some  phase  of  the  exer¬ 
cise.  The  Russian  air  force  contributed  about  20  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  to  the  maneuvers  in  China,  including  Su- 
25  and  Su-27  combat  jets,  11-76  transport  planes,  Su-24 
bombers,  and  Mi-8  helicopters.51  The  Chinese  military 
sent  about  an  equal  number  of  combat  aircraft,  one  of 
which  crashed  a  few  days  before  the  exercise  began. 
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The  Chinese  armed  forces  contributed  artillery,  air  de¬ 
fense,  army  aviation,  and  special  forces  contingents, 
as  well  as  logistical  support  to  both  sides.52  Peace  Mis¬ 
sion  2009  differed  from  the  previous  two  exercises  in 
the  series  in  certain  respects.  The  operational  phase  of 
the  drills  occurred  only  on  Chinese  territory,  with  the 
single  day  of  discussions  at  Khabarovsk  looking  like 
a  simple  attempt  to  involve  Russian  territory  in  some 
direct  capacity.  The  number  of  troops  participating 
was  much  less  than  in  previous  years,  even  if  some 
more  sophisticated  weaponry  was  involved  in  that 
year's  exercise. 

In  Peace  Mission  2010,  an  SCO  exercise  that  oc¬ 
curred  September  9-25  in  southern  Kazakhstan,  the 
PLA  sent  a  major  contingent  consisting  of  a  ground 
force  of  approximately  1,000  soldiers,  an  air  force  com¬ 
bat  group,  and  a  logistics  group  under  the  command 
of  Ma  Xiaotian,  PLA  deputy  chief  of  the  PLA  General 
Staff.53  The  exercise  consisted  of  three  phases.  The  first 
stage  involved  consultations  among  senior  political 
officials  and  military  officers  in  Almaty.  The  defense 
ministers,  general  staff  chiefs,  and  others  involved 
discussed  how  to  employ  SCO  troops  to  resolve  emer¬ 
gencies,  as  well  as  the  global  and  regional  security  en¬ 
vironment,  defense  cooperation  within  the  SCO,  and 
other  shared  interests  among  the  member  states.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  General  Staffs  then  issued  instructions  to 
start  the  drills.54  The  next  two  phases  involved  combat 
exercises  among  the  forces  that  had  deployed  to  the 
Matybulak  Air  Base  near  Gvardeisky  in  Kazakhstan. 
Stage  two,  which  began  on  September  13,  focused 
on  joint  maneuvers  and  drills  in  which  the  SCO  con¬ 
tingents  practiced  making  preparatory  fire,  mobiliz¬ 
ing  reserves,  besieging  residential  areas,  conducting 
breakouts,  and  using  suppressing  fire  at  night.  During 
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the  main  hour-long  drill  on  September  15,  the  forces 
employed  more  than  1,000  armed  vehicles,  artillery 
pieces,  rocket  launchers,  and  other  ground  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  more  than  50  military  aircraft.55  Phase 
3,  which  started  on  September  24,  saw  some  live-fire 
drills,  and  then  ended  with  a  display  of  combat  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  member  states,  which  included  some  of 
the  equipment  that  the  PLA  had  displayed  on  60th  an¬ 
niversary  National  Day  military  parades  in  Beijing.56 

The  exercise  included  some  5,000  troops,  300  major 
combat  pieces  such  as  tanks,  other  sophisticated  de¬ 
fense  equipment  for  engineering  and  communications, 
and  over  50  combat  planes  and  helicopters.57  Russia, 
China,  and  Kazakhstan  each  sent  at  least  1,000  troops 
to  the  war  games,  whereas  Kyrgyzstan  and  Tajikistan 
contributed  smaller  numbers,  though  even  these  rep¬ 
resented  at  least  one  self-standing  operational-tactical 
group.58  Russia  sent  the  largest  amount  of  military 
equipment  —  some  130  tanks,  self-propelled  artillery 
systems,  and  infantry  fighting  vehicles,  as  well  as  over 
100  trucks  and  about  a  dozen  aircraft  from  its  nearby 
base  in  Kant,  Kyrgyzstan,  including  Su-24  Fencer  tacti¬ 
cal  bombers,  Su-25  Frogfoot  close-support  aircraft,  and 
Mi-8  transport  helicopters.59  The  PLA  sent  some  of 
its  most  sophisticated  indigenous  weapons  systems, 
including  T-99  tanks,  H-6  strategic  bombers,  and  J-10 
fighters,  as  well  as  aerial  tanker  and  early  warning 
aircraft.60  The  H-6  and  the  J-10  warplanes  participated 
on  their  first  foreign  exercise.61  With  5,000  troops  and 
considerable  advanced  military  equipment,  Peace 
Mission  2010  was  the  largest  SCO  military  exercise 
outside  of  Russian  and  Chinese  territory.  With  a  dura¬ 
tion  of  15  days.  Peace  Mission  2010  was  1  week  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  previous  multinational  SCO  war  games 
in  2007. 
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Peace  Mission  2010  could  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  perhaps  other  SCO  militar¬ 
ies  to  work  together  as  a  collective  security  force.  Like 
the  previous  exercises  in  the  Peace  Mission  series,  the 
most  recent  drill  could  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  Chinese,  and  perhaps  other  SCO  armed  forces 
to  deter  —  and  if  necessary  suppress  —  another  popular 
rebellion  (which  the  SCO  governments  characterize  as 
a  large-scale  terrorist  movement),  such  as  the  ones  that 
occurred  in  Tiananmen  Square  in  the  spring  of  1989 
and  in  Andijan,  Uzbekistan,  in  May  2005.  The  2010 
exercise  occurred  against  the  backdrop  of  continuing 
ethnic-religious  minority  unrest  in  Xinjiang  and  Tibet, 
newly  resurgent  terrorist  activity  in  Tajikistan  and 
Kyrgyzstan,  and  the  deteriorating  security  situation  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Russian-controlled  territories  of 
the  North  Caucasus.  Hundreds  of  people  had  died  the 
previous  year  in  vicious  street  fighting  between  Ui- 
ghurs  and  Han  Chinese  in  Xinjiang  and  other  parts  of 
China.  The  authorities,  who  used  the  military  to  sup¬ 
press  the  disorders  after  the  police  and  other  internal 
security  forces  lost  control  of  the  situation,  blamed  the 
ethnic  rioting  on  foreign-backed  terrorists  seeking  to 
create  a  separate  state  of  East  Turkmenistan. 

PRC  representatives  especially  emphasized  the 
counterterrorist  dimensions  of  the  most  recent  exer¬ 
cise.  Although  the  member  governments  most  often 
described  Peace  Mission  2010  as  an  anti- terrorist  ex¬ 
ercise,  their  representatives  and  media  acknowledged 
that  the  capabilities  on  display  could  be  used  to  deal 
with  other  forms  of  internal  armed  conflict  as  well  as 
a  mass  terrorist  attack.62  In  principle,  SCO  members 
might  come  to  one  another's  defense  in  case  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  invasion,  but  the  organization's  charter  does 
not  formally  authorize  collective  defense  operations, 
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so  all  the  observations  regarding  the  SCOs  having 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  landmass  and  a  quarter 
of  the  world's  population  are  inapposite  in  that,  lack¬ 
ing  even  a  collective  command  structure  like  NATO 
and  divided  by  various  competing  interests,  the  SCO 
members  will  never  fight  as  an  integrated  unit.  There 
is  also  no  evident  aggressor  state  eager  to  attack  one  of 
the  Central  Asian  members,  while  China  and  Russia  — 
both  possessing  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  powerful 
conventional  forces  — are  sufficiently  powerful  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  without  foreign  support.  In  practice, 
China  would  prove  reluctant  to  make  such  a  defen¬ 
sive  commitment  since  Beijing  has  shunned  formal 
military  alliances,  while  the  other  five  governments 
belong  to  the  Moscow-led  Collective  Security  Treaty 
Organization  (CSTO),  whose  explicit  function  is  to 
provide  for  the  mutual  defense  of  its  members  from 
external  attack. 

An  important  goal  is  to  improve  the  operational 
and  tactical  proficiency  of  the  participating  militaries 
and  increase  their  level  of  interoperability.  Chinese 
defense  representatives  have  traditionally  cited  the 
advantage  of  using  exercises  with  foreign  countries 
as  opportunities  to  learn  new  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures.  In  this  case,  they  can  also  use  the  SCO 
exercises  to  practice  coordinating  large  and  varied 
forces  with  Russia,  one  of  the  world's  leading  military 
powers.  One  Chinese  writer  observed  that: 

For  China,  the  drills  offer  opportunities  to  showcase 
the  PLA  as  a  defender  of  peace  on  an  international 
stage.  They  help  enhance  the  PLA's  military  transpar¬ 
ency,  promote  its  coordination  ability  with  foreign 
military  forces  and  improve  its  competence  by  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  military  forces  of  other  countries.63 
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The  PLA  forces  involved  in  these  drills  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  increased  proficiency  over  time,  though  it 
is  unclear  whether  this  improvement  results  from  the 
exercises  themselves  or  the  strengthening  capabilities 
of  both  sides'  conventional  forces  in  recent  years  due 
to  other  initiatives.  The  PLA  has  proved  especially  apt 
at  using  these  exercises  to  enhance  its  capabilities.  For 
example,  the  2007  live-fire  drills  in  Chelyabinsk  al¬ 
lowed  the  Chinese  armed  forces  to  practice  deploying 
and  supporting  a  large  military  force  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  mainland  China.64  The  same  was  per¬ 
haps  even  more  true  in  Peace  Mission  2010,  when  the 
PLA  demonstrated  improved  logistics,  command  and 
control,  and  more  sophisticated  weapons  and  tactics. 
Before  the  exercise  began,  the  PLA  forces  undertook 
extensive  pre-deployment  theoretical,  basic,  and  com¬ 
bined  combat  training,  optimized  for  joint  counterter¬ 
rorist  training.65 

In  early  September,  hundreds  of  PLA  soldiers 
traveled  by  train  at  the  starting  from  a  PLA  training 
military  base  at  Zhurihe,  located  in  North  China's  In¬ 
ner  Mongolia  Autonomous  Region,  to  Matybulak  Air 
Base  in  Kazakhstan.  The  total  distance  covered  during 
the  week-long  trip  was  5,000  kilometers  (km),  after 
which  the  PLA  soldiers  immediately  began  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  drills.66  One  Chinese  writer  boasted  that 
this  represented  "a  big  test  for  PLA's  comprehensive 
transportation  capability."67  According  to  Li  Zhujun, 
deputy  chief  of  the  exterior  liaison  of  the  Chinese 
command  of  the  military  exercises,  the  PLA  moved  a 
total  of  six  contingents  of  almost  1,000  troops,  1,000 
tons  of  materials,  and  additional  quantities  of  military 
equipment.  PLA  logisticians  also  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  load  and  unload  carriages  as  they  passed  from 
the  2.98-meter  gauge  used  in  China  to  the  2.87-meter 
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gauge  employed  in  Kazakhstan.  "By  improving  the 
quality  of  service  and  logistics  in  various  links,"  Li 
declared,  "we  have  created  conditions  for  the  soldiers 
and  officers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  exercises  in 
high  spirits  and  full  of  vitality."68 

Peace  Mission  2010  also  involved  more  demand¬ 
ing  live-fire  drills  than  previous  SCO  exercises.  In 
those  cases,  the  simulated  combat  operations  often 
appeared  as  media  shows,  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
annual  SCO  heads-of-state  summits.  In  2010,  the  live 
drills  occurred  over  several  days,  and  about  50  per¬ 
cent  took  place  at  night.69  The  Chinese  Army's  heli¬ 
copters  rehearsed  their  first  nighttime  shooting  exer¬ 
cise.70  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  skill  demonstrated 
by  the  PL  A  was  how  the  Air  Force  conducted  its  first 
simulated  long-range  air  strike.  Four  H-6  bombers  and 
two  J-10  fighter  jets  took  off  from  air  bases  in  Urumqi, 
China.  They  then  divided  into  two  groups  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  mid-air  refueling,  each  rehearsed  bombing 
ground  targets  in  Kazakhstan,  2,000  km  away  from 
their  departure  base.  According  to  PRC  military  offi¬ 
cials,  these  planes  could  have  conducted  their  bomb¬ 
ing  runs  even  without  refueling.71  Having  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  conduct  long-range  air  strikes  and  coordinate 
air-ground  battle  maneuvers  could  prove  useful  for 
attacking  insurgents  in  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  com¬ 
bating  Indian  ground  forces  further  north.  A  Chinese 
analyst  claimed  that  the  H-6  bombers  hit  their  target 
every  time  and  that  the  helicopters  were  able  to  fly 
only  40  meters  above  the  ground  in  a  valley.72  A  West¬ 
ern  analyst  termed  the  strikes  a  "milestone"  in  the 
PLA's  ability  to  intervene  rapidly  in  Central  Asia.73 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  expensive  and  com¬ 
plex  training  exercises,  the  logistical  challenges  of 
moving  a  large  force  into  the  host  country  must  be 
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overcome.  This  is  essentially  akin  to  the  logistical  ca¬ 
pabilities  needed  to  project  force  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
flict.  In  the  case  of  China's  most  recent  military  exer¬ 
cise  with  the  SCO,  the  PLA  used  a  mix  of  air  and  rail 
transport  to  rapidly  move  an  expeditionary  force  of 
over  1,000  men  and  their  vehicles  from  eastern  China 
to  Kazakhstan,  a  journey  covering  5,000  km.74  In  this 
same  exercise,  the  PLAAF  tested  its  newly  developed 
integrated  air  strike  capabilities.  Four  H-6  bombers 
with  two  J-10  fighter  escorts,  supported  by  tankers 
and  an  airborne  command  aircraft,  took  off  from  a 
base  in  Xinjiang  and  struck  their  targets  in  Kazakh¬ 
stan.75  Successful  demonstrations  of  air  power  projec¬ 
tion  are  a  result  of  the  increased  training  of  PLAAF 
pilots,  who  have  increased  annual  training  from  less 
than  100  hours  to  over  200  hours.76  The  PLAAF  now 
trains  in  all  weather  conditions  as  well  to  give  its  pi¬ 
lots  skills  required  to  field  a  professional  air  force  with 
the  means  to  have  a  strategic  impact.  The  PLAAF  has 
changed  from  a  purely  defensive  force  to  one  with  the 
ability  to  commit  to  a  broader  —  although  still  limited 
in  comparison  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  — range  of  mis¬ 
sions  outside  of  PRC  territory. 

Force  projection  is  inherently  linked  to  the  logisti¬ 
cal  capabilities  of  a  country's  military.  An  army  must 
be  able  to  have  constant  access  to  food,  munitions,  and 
fuel  to  maintain  combat  effectiveness  in  foreign  terri¬ 
tory.  In  the  case  of  China,  transportation  systems  are 
well  developed  in  the  coastal  regions  of  the  east,  pro¬ 
moting  economic  growth  and  allowing  for  the  easy 
flow  of  supplies  in  case  of  conflict  with  Taiwan  or  oth¬ 
er  maritime  neighbors.  The  western  frontier  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  altogether;  much  of  the  Xinjiang  Military 
District  is  desert  and  mountains.  To  improve  logisti¬ 
cal  capabilities  in  this  western  district  and  throughout 
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all  of  mainland  China,  the  National  Trunk  Highway 
System  (NTHS)  is  being  expanded  through  the 
Lanzhou  and  Chengdu  military  regions,  giving  PLA 
group  armies  the  logistical  ability  to  resupply  and 
redeploy  as  needed.  An  advanced  highway  system 
would  give  the  47th  and  21st  Group  Armies,  the  latter 
of  which  contains  the  Lanzhou  Military  Region's  spe¬ 
cial  operations  group,  expanded  capabilities  to  move 
men  and  vehicles  to  the  borders  of  Central  Asian 
countries.  Using  the  current  transportation  system, 
their  headquarters  in  Shaanxi  is  3,731  km  from  the 
western  frontier. 

As  the  NTHS  expands  over  the  next  decade,  the 
PLA  will  find  that  its  logistical  base  has  improved 
dramatically.  Because  of  the  need  to  move  military 
forces  to  flashpoints  along  the  western  frontier,  the 
PLA  has  created  rapid  reaction  forces  and  Resolving 
Emerging  Mobile  Combat  Forces.  These  forces  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  deployed  in  the  event  of  high  intensity 
but  short  duration  conflicts,  conventional  large-scale 
theater  wars,  and  everything  in  between.77  The  true 
strength  of  these  new  mechanized  forces  is  their  small 
logistic  footprint  and  organizational  flexibility,  which 
allows  them  to  fight  as  independent  battle  groups  in 
the  undeveloped  rural  areas  of  Xinjiang  and  Tibet, 
while  also  enabling  the  integration  of  logistical  and  ar¬ 
mored  units.78  The  unique  structure  of  these  forward 
deployed  mechanized  units  sets  them  apart  from  their 
counterparts  in  the  PLA. 

The  logistics  of  China's  air  projection  capabilities 
are  increasingly  effective  due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
PLAAF  bases  and  civilian  airports  capable  of  handling 
military  air  traffic  to  the  western  borders.  There  is  a 
major  PLAAF  airbase  only  a  90  km  drive  from  the  city 
of  Kumul,  Xinjiang.  The  Urumqi  Airport  and  Urumqi 
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South  Air  Base  both  have  viable  launching  points  for 
any  planes  in  the  PLAAF  fleet.  Furthermore,  they  are 
located  within  1,700  km  of  the  capital  cities  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  the  Lanzhou  Military  Region.  This  lo¬ 
cation  puts  the  J-ll  with  a  combat  range  of  2,000  km79 
and  Su-30MKK  with  a  combat  range  of  3,000  km80 
well  within  effective  ranges  to  support  any  ground 
operations  in  the  Greater  Central  Asian  (GCA)  region. 
While  this  range  is  greatly  increased  with  the  use  of 
tanker  aircraft  such  as  the  H-6U,81  joint  operation  ca¬ 
pabilities  between  ground  and  air  forces,  while  they 
do  exist,  are  still  limited  by  limitations  in  the  PLA's 
command  and  control  capabilities.82  The  PLAAF  ef¬ 
fectively  demonstrated  the  use  of  its  aerial  tanker  and 
command  and  control  planes,  as  well  as  the  H-6  long- 
range  strategic  bomber,  in  the  controlled  environment 
of  the  Peace  Mission  2010  SCO  exercise;  this  bomber 
has  a  combat  range  of  8,060  km.83 

Furthermore,  the  PLAAF  strategy  for  aerial  combat 
stresses  the  targeting  of  enemy  air  assets  while  on  the 
ground,  which  suggests  that  the  PLA  lacks  an  advan¬ 
tage  against  more  advanced  air  forces  such  as  those  of 
the  United  States  or  Russia.84  While  this  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  to  commit  to  air-to-air  combat  is  unwarranted 
against  China's  neighboring  Central  Asian  countries, 
the  PLAAF' s  preparation  for  anti-ground  operations 
would  make  the  targeting  of  airbases  a  top  priority  for 
a  first  strike  in  any  air  campaign.  The  PLAAF  also  has 
a  regional  air  lift  capability;  its  most  well  equipped 
heavy  air  transport  currently  in  the  fleet  is  the  11-76, 
which  can  drop  190  paratroopers  or  three  armored  ve¬ 
hicles  over  a  distance  of  6,100  km.85 

The  future  is  also  promising  for  PLA  air  projection 
capabilities.  The  Y-9  unveiled  in  2005  is  the  Chinese 
equivalent  to  the  American  C-130J;  it  boasts  a  ferry 
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range  of  7,800  km  and  increased  lift  capacity  with 
the  ability  to  transport  armored  vehicles,  helicopters, 
cargo  containers,  or  up  to  130  paratroopers.86  The  like¬ 
lihood  of  airborne  infantry  and  SOF  being  utilized  to 
attack  deep  enemy  targets  in  the  event  of  an  air  cam¬ 
paign  is  very  likely  due  to  their  inclusion  within  the 
ranks  of  the  PLAAF.87 

Due  to  China's  landlocked  western  borders,  its 
short  range  ballistic  missiles  and  medium  range  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  arsenals  can  be  utilized  as  a  means  of 
power  projection  in  tactical  support  of  ground  forces 
or  strategic  strikes.  The  maximum  range  of  China's 
farthest  reaching  conventional  ballistic  missile  is  1,770 
km,  giving  the  PLA  strategic  missile  force's  (2nd  Ar¬ 
tillery)  extensive  reach  in  Greater  Central  Asia.  In 
accordance  with  the  PLAAF's  evolving  doctrine,  the 
strategic  missile  forces  should  be  used  to  supplement 
the  PLAAF,  which  may  lack  the  capability  of  safely 
destroying  targets  that  are  well  defended  or  have 
large  surface  areas.88  The  2nd  Artillery's  conventional 
missiles,  as  well  as  PLA  regular  army  tactical  missile 
units,  would  be  employed  in  both  offensive  missions 
and  defensive  counter  attack  operations  against  en¬ 
emy  air  bases  and  support  facilities,  with  the  goal  of 
maintaining  or  regaining  the  initiative  respectively.89 

The  PLA's  military  doctrine  has  also  evolved. 
This  new  approach  is  a  stark  contrast  to  the  Maoist 
"Peoples'  War"  doctrine,  which  emphasized  leading 
the  enemy  into  the  heartland  of  China,  where  it  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  masses  using  both  conventional 
and  unconventional  tactics.  The  new  doctrine  calls  for 
fully  integrated  forces  capable  of  combined  arms  force 
projection  beyond  China's  borders  to  defend  the  PRC 
and  its  interests.  Furthermore,  RMA-based  doctrine  is 
much  more  flexible;  the  PLA  often  uses  its  multina- 
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tional  training  exercises  as  a  way  of  getting  current 
doctrine  critiqued  by  foreign  commanders  while  uti¬ 
lizing  the  experience  of  their  foreign  counterparts  to 
gain  new  approaches  to  warfare  in  the  21st  century.90 

PRC  analysts  have  been  closely  observing  COIN 
operations  around  the  world,  especially  the  U.S.  ef¬ 
fort  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Russian  operations  in  the 
North  Caucasus.  It  seems  that  many  in  the  PLA  fa¬ 
vor  the  U.S.  approach  to  counterinsurgency  over  the 
Russian  one,  preferring  the  Americans'  high-tech  re¬ 
connaissance  and  information  analysis  over  the  more 
blunt  approach  taken  by  Moscow.91  China's  key  ob¬ 
servations  of  U.S.  operations  have  been  that  air  power 
is  an  important  power  projection  tool,  and  unmanned 
aerial  systems  (UAS)  are  a  dynamic  part  of  air  power, 
as  well  as  the  lesson  that  information  analysis  and  joint 
operations  are  central  to  modern  warfare.92  China  at¬ 
taches  great  significance  to  the  gathering,  processing, 
and  sharing  of  intelligence  and  is  moving  towards  a 
network-centric  approach  to  COIN.93  Chinese  special 
forces  have  used  UAS  since  the  1990s,  and  the  PLA 
closely  follows  developments  in  the  field.  The  PRC 
has  also  developed  its  own  drone  with  offensive  ca¬ 
pabilities,  the  CH-3.94  The  PAP  has  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  counterterrorism  and  COIN  operations, 
suggesting  that  the  Chinese  see  these  activities  as  pri¬ 
marily  domestic  in  nature,  but  it  still  holds  that  the 
PLA  would  play  a  dominant  role  in  any  external  oper¬ 
ations.95  In  sum,  China's  conception  of  COIN  has  been 
heavily  influenced  by  what  it  has  seen  in  Afghanistan, 
and  one  should  expect  to  see  China  attempt  to  mimic 
successful  U.S.  strategies  should  it  ever  find  itself  in  a 
similar  counterinsurgency  situation. 
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LACK  OF  INTENT 


Despite  China's  obvious  capability  to  send  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  into  Central  Asia,  there  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  to  suspect  that  it  will  not  do  so.  The  PRC  remains 
politically  constrained  in  its  actions.  Central  Asian 
governments  are  suspicious  of  growing  Chinese  pow¬ 
er,  as  are  the  citizens  of  these  countries.  Nor  do  Central 
Asian  militaries  trust  their  eastern  counterparts.  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  well,  has  an  interest  in  keeping  the  PLA  at  bay  in 
what  Moscow  views  as  its  "near  abroad."  China  is  not 
diplomatically  inclined  to  intervene  in  Central  Asia. 
Beijing's  strategy,  as  noted  previously,  is  to  increase 
Central  Asia's  stability  through  economic  growth,  and 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  hands-off,  low-interference 
approach  is  China's  concern  about  being  perceived 
as  belligerent.  The  PRC's  leaders  understand  that  the 
nations  of  Central  Asia  have  well-founded  suspicions 
about  Beijing's  growing  power  and  strive  to  diffuse 
such  concerns  through  their  cautious  diplomacy.96 
China  wants  to  challenge  the  pervasive  negative  per¬ 
ceptions  that  Central  Asians  have  towards  it,  with 
the  goal  of  making  Chinese  power  more  palatable  for 
them.97  Beijing  does  not  care  what  regime  is  in  power 
in  a  particular  country,  as  long  as  that  regime  will 
work  with  it.  Unless  an  extremist  government  takes 
power  in  one  of  the  Central  Asian  states,  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  likely  not  stop  cooperating  with  Beijing  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Central  Asian  militaries  remain  much  closer  to 
Russia  in  terms  of  training  and  doctrine.  98  The  PLA 
is  also  not  a  "natural"  military  partner  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  armed  forces,  which  have  common  ancestry 
with  the  Russian  military,  and  they  retain  many  of  the 
same  doctrines,  equipment,  and  command  structures. 
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In  addition,  Russia  is  responsible  for  training  Central 
Asia's  officer  corps  and  has  significant  ties  to  Central 
Asian  militaries  outside  of  the  SCO,  something  which 
China  lacks.  The  status  of  Russian  as  the  lingua  franca 
of  Central  Asia  also  has  significant  practical  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  realm  of  military  cooperation."  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  Russia  has  a  military  advantage  in  the  region  that 
will  be  difficult  for  China  to  displace.  Central  Asians 
generally  prefer  to  fall  within  Russia's  military  shield, 
rather  than  China's.100  Kyrgyzstan  and  Tajikistan,  the 
two  states  most  likely  to  experience  crises  requiring 
foreign  intervention,  especially  depend  on  Russia;  re¬ 
call  that  Kyrgyzstan  requested  Russian  intervention 
during  the  2010  ethnic  violence,  and  Tajikistan  still 
hosts  Russian  troops  on  its  soil.  The  PRC  has  sup¬ 
ported  Uzbekistan's  efforts  to  prevent  such  changes 
from  occurring.101  For  example,  China  and  Uzbekistan 
played  a  role  in  blocking  Russia  from  intervening  in 
Kyrgyzstan's  ethnic  violence  during  the  summer  of 
2010,  despite  Kyrgyzstan's  request  for  an  intervention 
and  Russia's  seeming  willingness  to  do  so.102 

For  its  part,  the  PRC  remains  focused  on  economic 
diplomacy  and  does  not  seem  interested  in  sending 
troops  to  Central  Asia;  it  would  rather  build  up  an  in¬ 
ternational  image  of  Beijing  as  a  beneficent  neighbor, 
focused  merely  on  providing  security  and  stability.  In 
Afghanistan,  Iran,  North  Korea,  and  elsewhere,  Bei¬ 
jing  has  preferred  to  free  ride  on  the  security  contri¬ 
butions  of  other  countries.  Chinese  analysts  recognize 
that,  on  balance,  they  have  benefited  from  the  U.S 
military  efforts  in  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan  since, 
unlike  many  other  countries,  the  PRC  has  not  had 
to  make  a  major  contribution  to  support  it.  Whereas 
American  pressure  has  induced  many  of  Afghani¬ 
stan's  neighbors  to  grant  the  Pentagon  military  bases 
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and  transit  rights  and  has  led  many  other  countries  to 
provide  combat  forces  for  the  unpopular  Afghan  cam¬ 
paign,  China  has  been  able  to  benefit  from  these  mili¬ 
tary  exertions  without  having  to  contribute  to  them. 
PRC  officials  have  resisted  U.S.  and  NATO  pressure 
to  contribute  combat  forces  to  the  UN's  International 
Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF),  send  police  train¬ 
ers  to  Kabul,  or  allow  the  Pentagon  to  send  military 
supplies  to  Afghanistan  through  Chinese  territory. 
The  main  weakness  with  China's  regional  strategy  is 
its  dependence  on  the  foreign  forces  to  hold  Central 
Asian  terrorism  at  bay  and  preserve  a  benign  invest¬ 
ment  climate  for  Chinese  investment  and  trade.  If 
Russia  and  NATO  forces  fail  at  these  tasks,  then  the 
PRC  government  might  well  have  to  intervene  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  large  geopolitical  and  growing  economic  stake 
in  Central  Asia. 

There  are  very  few  circumstances  in  the  current 
geopolitical  climate  in  which  China  would  engage  in 
armed  conflict  with  any  nation  along  its  western  bor¬ 
der.  Although  the  PLA  garrison  in  Xinjiang  Military 
Region  is  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  supe¬ 
rior  to  its  neighboring  states  due  to  the  flexibility  and 
high  mobility  of  its  new  mechanized  divisions,103  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  PRC  would  risk  its  current  standing 
in  the  region  by  taking  up  interventionist  policies  in 
all  but  the  most  dire  circumstances.  In  most  cases,  Chi¬ 
na  would  feel  its  interests  better  served  if  Russia  or  the 
United  States  dealt  with  insurgent  or  ethnic  conflict  in 
the  GCA  region.104  In  the  past,  border  disputes  have 
led  to  military  tensions  such  as  the  Sino-Indian  wars 
in  the  1970s  and  disputes  with  Kyrgyzstan;  however, 
the  CCP  would  not  likely  risk  seeming  like  a  belliger¬ 
ent  power  and  only  commit  forces  in  the  event  of  a 
major  threat  to  Chinese  strategic  interests.  Three  cir- 
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cumstances  that  would  threaten  these  strategic  inter¬ 
ests  and  result  in  the  use  of  Chinese  military  power  in¬ 
clude  (1)  evidence  of  Central  Asian  state  sponsorship 
of  the  "three  evils"  directed  against  China;  (2)  a  major 
risk  to  China's  energy  or  resource  security;  or  (3)  the 
failure  of  a  neighboring  state,  which  would  bring  a  va¬ 
riety  of  adverse  effects,  ranging  from  arms  trafficking 
into  China  to  humanitarian  crises.  In  this  latter  case, 
the  PLA  might  engage  the  situation  multilaterally 
with  the  assistance  of  SCO  partner  countries  because 
these  challenges  would  not  be  limited  to  China  alone. 
A  threat  to  China's  energy  security  could  trigger  uni¬ 
lateral  action  due  to  China's  dependence  on  energy  to 
sustain  its  economic  growth. 
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